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It  is  useful  in  thinking  how  a  thesis  might  contribute  to  your  own 
knowledge  and  that  ot  others,  to  make  a  criticism  of  present  practice 
and  use  the  thesis  to  answer  what  it  is  that  should  be  done. 

—Jack  Meyer 
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Ii^he  autuirui  ot  1994.  Master  ot  Architecture  thesis  students  presented  their  work  in  a 


ilic  final  re^^tew,  an  experiment  re-introduced  by  the  department  recognizing  thesis  as 
a  erownmg  achievMnent  and  exposing  thesis  work  to  educators  and  professionals  fi-om 

jtoide  the  Institute.  With  each  subsequent  semester,  thesis  has  taken  an  increasingly 
foifnal  part  iMijBPlVI.Arch  curriculum. 

This  issue  of  Thresholds  follows  on  the  heels  of  the  largest  graduating  thesis  classes  subject 
to  this  new  exposure,  a  group  whose  work  as  a  whole  demonstrates  outstanding  compe- 
tence. Ironically,  the  Department  has  altered  the  curriculum  for  the  following  thesis 
classes,  reducing  the  Thesis  Preparatory  course  to  one  quarter  of  its  previous  credit 
weighting.  In  hght  of  this  and  other  inconsistencies,  we  find  it  timely  to  critically  re- 
examine the  place  and  value  of  thesis  within  the  MIT  M.Arch  curriculum.  We  have  tried 
to  solicit  contributors  who  would  elucidate  the  role  that  design  thesis  plays  today  m  the 
education  of  an  architect:  in  school,  as  a  bndge  to  the  profession,  and  within  the  profes- 
sion itself  Surrounding  this  debate  we  have  encountered  strong  convictions  and 
conflicting  ideologies.  It  is  perhaps  because  the  questions  are  so  multifaceted  that  the 
school  addresses  many  in  isolation,  allowing  gradual,  sometimes  painful  evolution  within 
broad  policy  guidelines.  In  some  instances,  such  fi^ee  development  allows  for  necessary 
intei'pretation.  However,  a  lack  of  critical  vision  within  the  department  as  well  as  the  stu- 
dent body  can  also  result  in  ambivalence  and  missed  opportunities.  We  hope  herein  to 
spark  a  critical  discourse  which  will  help  illustrate  options  available  to  both  students  and 
teachers,  allowing  both  to  further  their  educational  goals. 

the  issues 

While  gathering  opinions  and  ideas  we  have  been  forced  to  draw  somewhat  artificial 
lines,  looking  first  to  MIT's  tradition  and  its  position  relative  to  external  issues  in  educa- 
tion, then  internally  to  relationships  within  the  subdisciplines  of  the  Department  of 
Architecture,  and  finally  back  outside  to  continuirs'  with  the  architectural  profession. 
Mark  Jarzombek  begins  by  exploring  the  thesis  as  a  vital  self-examination  process  within 
architectural  education.  Next  Kimberly  Shilland,  curator  to  MIT's  architectural  archives, 
presents  a  historical  frame  for  evaluating  thesis  within  MIT's  tradition.  Bruce  Abbey  of 
Syracuse  University  and  Kenneth  Frampton  of  Columbia  University  follow  with  contrast- 
ing opinions  representative  of  other  universities  which  are  also  struggling  with  the 
perceived  and  real  goals  of  the  thesis  exercise.  Imre  Halasz  picks  up  where  Kimberly 
Shilland  left  off,  bringing  the  argument  fi-om  ideolog\-  and  the  archives  into  the  studios 


where  policy  continually  foniis.  Following  the  section  ot  student  work  from  the  autumn 
1996  thesis  class  we  move  inside  the  thesis  process  itself  with  articles  from  Len  Morse- 
Fortier  and  Akos  Moravanszky,  both  of  whom  often  served  as  thesis  readers.  Thereafter, 
we  shift  the  topic  into  the  profession.  Michael  McKinnell,  FAIA  presents  his  ideas  from  a 
well-established  position  in  Boston  practice  while  June  Williamson  presents  another  angle 
as  a  recent  MIT  graduate.  Finally,  Wellington  Reiter  reflects  on  the  role  of  thesis  within 
architectural  education  while  opening  the  door  to  methods  ot  continually  renewing  the 
thesis  quest. 

the  work 

Although  Thresholds  remains  the  Department  of  Architecture's  critical  journal,  we've 
made  the  editorial  decision  in  this  issue  to  present  student  projects  in  order  to  demon- 
strate the  importance  ot  publishing  such  work.  Consequently,  this  issue  is  essentially  a 
double  publication,  in  which  the  student  work  holds  its  own  while  grounding  the  debate 
in  realized  work.  We  have  highlighted  the  work  as  a  body  rather  than  selecting  individu- 
als; as  a  consequence  we've  included  abridged  abstracts  of  every  M.Arch  thesis  produced 
that  semester.  We  chose  graphic  images  according  to  diversity,  ability  to  stand  alone,  and 
simple  availability.  We  faced  ditficult  choices  in  making  some  selections,  but  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  limit  ourselves  and  leave  the  body  of  the  publication  to  writings  and  opinions 
related  to  the  topic  of  thesis,  for  which  the  work  provides  a  compelling  point  of  refer- 
ence. While  MIT  has  a  history  of  maintaining  the  importance  of  process  over 
image-making,  the  students  have  also  historically  produced  exemplary  work.  We  hope 
the  students  as  well  as  administration  will  recognize  the  pedagogocal  value  ot  document- 
ing thesis  work  and  suggest  that  the  department  should  create  a  more  pemianent  forum 
tor  publishing  student  work. 


A  Thesis 

Mark  Jarzombck 


Dofimng  a  thesis  is  not  mi  easy  task,  not  even  for  the  taculry  under  whose  auspices  it  comes 
about.  However,  it  would  probably  be  safe  to  say  that  in  principle  a  thesis  constitutes  the 
threshold  between  the  student  and  the  protessional  and  between  architecture  as  a  subjectivist 
fantasy  and  arcliitccture  as  an  intellectual  discourse.  A  thesis  should  try  to  transmit  knowl- 
edge and  intention  in  a  way  that  can  be  both  rigorous  in  locating  boundaries  in  an  existent 
discourse  and  yet  poetic  m  its  capacity  to  reach  beyond  the  immediate  problem  to  some 
larger  issue:  in  our  case,  to  the  open  question  of  architecture's  position  in  society.  This  ideal 
has  to  be  framed,  however,  within  the  context  of  a  constantly  mobile  whole.  Institutions, 
determined  and  weighed  'down  by  the  long  history  of  their  pedagogical,  ideological,  and  aca- 
demic commitments,  set  up  expectations  about  what  is  and  is  not  a  'thesis'  without  those 
expectations  ever  being  put  into  wriring  or  expressed  in  words.  The  thesis  thus  becomes  part 
of  a  mystcriiini  that  the  student  is  meant  to  unravel.  The  result  is  an  almost  Darwinian-styled 
logic  that  gives  preference  to  those  who  are  best  equipped  emotionally  and  intellectually  for 
the  task.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  institution  is  absolved  from  the  responsibility  of 
guiding  the  student  or  of  reflecting  on  the  successes  and  failures  of  its  approach. 

As  part  of  this  reflection,  one  has  to  remind  oneself  that  a  'thesis'  is  part  of  an  intellectual  tra- 
dition wluch  is  larger  than  the  local  context  of  a  particular  institution.  In  essence,  it  defines 
the  scholarly  exchange  berwccn  an  individual  and  a  disciphnar^'  collective.  In  architecture,  if 
one  thinks  of  the  various  parties  that  have  an  interest  in  defimng  and  controlling  the  identity 


of  this  'collective',  one  would  list  the  thesis 
advisor  with  his  or  her  unique  approach, 
the  discipline  of  architecture  as  defined  by 
the  institution's  curriculum,  and  finally  the 
profession  itself.  Given  the  various  scales  at 
which  these  interests  operate  (sometimes 
one  against  the  other),  it  is  diSicult  to  find 
a  level  of  criticaHty  that  would  be  accepted 
in  aU  places.  Ultimately  an  architecture 
thesis,  unlike  a  thesis  in  the  sciences  and 
even  in  the  humanistic  ciisciphnes,  works 
on  a  scale  that  favors  the  local  rather  than 
the  meta-local  intellectual  community. 
This  works  in  two  directions.  It  gives  the 
iiistitutum  .1  dci^rec  ot  .uitonmiu'  th.it  in 
turn  breeds  diversity,  but  it  .ilso  means  that 
students,  often  poss^AMiig  limited  awareness 
of  iiow  pcd.iL;ogy  operate^.  Ink  the  infor- 
mation and  expertise  to  make  a  sound 
judgment  about  what  direction  to  take 
their  tiiesis. 

This  means  that  in  arcliitecturc,  'a  thesis" 
may  be  more  open-ended  in  \\  hat  is  tc>ler- 
ated  than  in  other  discipline^,  but  it  is  also 
more  dependent  ;in  the  context  in  whicli  it 
is  (.  reated  and  c\  .iluated.  The  situation  is 
not  to  be  lamented  simply  because  it 
sounds  so  chaotR .  But  it  does  mean  that 
faculty  are  called  upon  to  exliihit  habits  of 
ic//-e.\amination  which  are  more  encom- 
passing than  what  one  might  find  in  a 
traditional  studio  environment.  For  exam- 
ple, as  professors  should  ask,  is  a  thesis 
simply  a  re-summation  of  the  process  of 


schoohng,  or  does  it  begin  to  go  beyond 
what  was  taught  in  the  studio?  Is  it  an  act  of 
'coming  into  consciousness',  or  is  it  the 
demonstration  of  institutional  indoctrina- 
tion? Is  it  the  site  where  the  institution 
reveals  its  culminating  power  to  produce 
the  next  generation  ot  architect-thinkers  or 
is  it  the  site  where  the  limitations  of  the 
institution  are  masked  by  the  rhetoric  of  its 
potentiality?  These  questions  play  them- 
selves out  in  each  and  every  thesis  whether 
or  not  a  student  is  aware  of  it.  The  thesis 
process,  therefore,  becomes  important  to 
the  institution,  perhaps  more  so  than  to  the 
individual  students.  Each  and  every  thesis 
^''^HiS  on  a  whole  range  ol'PWBI^Tis 
having  to  do  with  the  nature  of  architec- 
tural education,  from  its  status  as 
para-profcssional  enterprise,  to  its  status  as 
an  independent  intellectual  discourse,  and 
in  nil  the  compulsions  to  control  the  stu- 
dent's mind  to  the  freedoms  that  only  the 
institution  can  pennit. 

A  good  thesis,  I  would  argue,  will  recognize 
the  debate  and  position  itself  within  the 
ongoing  polemic  that  is  at  the  heart  of  crery- 
thiw:i  architectural.  A  good  thesis  will  also 
see  the  design  project  as  a  means  oncoming 
to  teniis  with  that  polemic  in  its  ambiiJuons 
state.  The  thesis  thus  has  the  possibility  to 
work  within  the  obscure  domain  of  identity 
and  difference  which  structures  other 
aspects  ot  our  personal,  cultural,  and  institu- 
tional lite,  not  simply  the  ones  having  to  do 
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with  architecture.  In  that  sense,  the  work 
becomes  less  a  statement  about  professional 
prepareciness  and  more  about  a  student's 
growing  intellectual  competency  in  dealing 
with  the  complexity  that  is  intrinsic  to 
architecture.  If  done  well,  the  thesis  gives 
somethmg  back  to  the  institution  which 
both  legitimates  it  and  helps  guarantee  its 
survival.  It  gives  not  only  fresh  perspectives 
on  olci  problems,  but  a  sense  of  energy  and 
commitment  that  will  be  nec- 
essary it  architecture  is  to 
^j,^  maintain  its  relevance  to  our 
world. 
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Achieving  this  is  no  easy  task 
and  not  all  thesis  students  (and 
thesis  advisors)  are  equally 
capable.  This  does  not  mean 
that  a  thesis  which  fails  to 
excel  in  this  respect  does  not 
warrant  faculty  praise  and 
honor.  Some  students  are  not 
served  well  by  the  thesis 
process,  especially  in  a  3-year 
M.Arch  program  where  a 
potential  architect,  though  tal- 
ented, might  still  lack  the 
experience  of  handling  the 
obligations  that  thesis  work 
constitutes.  This  is  all  the 
more  reason  for  the  student 
and  instructor  to  discuss  and 
understand  not  only  what  a 
thesis  is  but  what  it  can  be.  If 


this  is  done  in  the  spirit  of  critical  openness, 
most  theses  will  inevitably  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  dynamic  situation  of  our 
modernity  and  can  thus  transcend  the 
immediate  problem  that  has  been  set  out  for 
them.  They  can  investigate  the  process  in 
which  thinking  and  doing  reflect  each  other 
and  do  this  in  a  way  that  can  make  the 
thesis  experience  essential  to  the  intellectual 
world  of  the  institution.  Most  students  see 
their  thesis  as  the  end  of  their  education, 
and  most  will  find  little  or  no  opportunity 
eivr  again  to  think  with  such  freedom.  But 
this  is  only  half  of  the  story.  A  good  thesis 
has  two  lives.  For  the  faculty,  who  after  all 
remain  in  academia,  it  can  be  an  inspirational 
experience,  a  true  mysterium,  that  reminds 
them  of  the  original  purpose  and  mission  of 
education.  I  have  directed  many  thesis  pro- 
jects, too  many  to  remember  them  all.  But 
there  have  been  some  that  have  affected  me 
in  a  profound  way,  and  I  am  sure  that  all 
faculty  members  have  had  similar  experi- 
ences. These  theses  live  on  in  ways  that 
their  authors  could  hardly  have  imagined. 


Mark  Jarzomhek  is  Associate  Professor  in  the  History 
of  Arcliitccttire  at  the  Massadnisclts  Institute  of 
Tciliiioloi;)' .  He  taught  at  Cornell  University  from 
1987-1993  where  he  was  Associate  Professor  in  the 
History  of  Architecture  and  Url)anism  Program.  He 
received  his  Ph.D.  from  M.I.T.  in  1985.  and  his 
Diploma  in  architecture  from  the  E.T.H.  in  1980. 


Prior  to  the  founding  of  MIT's  course  in 
Architecture  in  1868,  there  was  httle 
opportunity  in  America  for  professional, 
academic  instruction  in  architecture.  With 
the  exception  of  an  apprenticeship  in  an 
architect's  firm  or  study  abroad,  the  aspir- 
ing architect  had  httle  opportunity  to 
develop  his  craft.  In  1865,  when  asked  by 
MIT's  president  and  founder,  William 
Barton  Rogers  (1804- 1882),  to  organize 
the  country's  first  formal  architectural 
course,  William  Robert  Ware  (1832- 
191 5)  began  an  intensive  study  of 
European  architectural  programs  from 
which  he  would  distill  the  first  Amencan 


which  he  would  distill  the  first  American 
curriculum. 

Ware  was  well  suited  for  this  post.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  of 
Harvard's  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and 
had  worked  in  Richard  Morris  Hunt's 
(1828-95)  office  in  New  York.  As  a  leader 
in  the  Boston  architectural  community. 
Ware  was  acutely  aware  of  the  need  for  a 
formal  system  of  architectural  education.' 
By  late  1865,  Ware  had  formulated  An 
Oudine  of  a  Course  of  Architectural  Instruction 
(1866).  In  his  groundbreaking  document. 
Ware  clearly  articulated  the  requirements 


Detail  from  a  watercolor 
rendering  from 
W.G.Perry's  1907  thesis, 
A  Museum  of  War 


I-  Chewning,  J.  A., 
Williom  Robert  Ware  and 
the  Beginnings  of 
Architectural  Education 
in  the  United  States, 
1861-1881  {Mn  Ph.D. 
thesis,  1986.) 


Sometimes  the  thesis 
drawings  are  merely 
reflections  of  what  was 
presently  happening;  but 
frequently  one  finds  the 
work  to  be  far  in  advance 
of  its  time.  One  can 
easily  take  a  building 
type,  housing  for  exam- 
ple, and  trace  its 
development  over  time. 
The  palatial  seaside 
"home"  of  the  1890s 
gilded  age  evolves  into 
Samuel  Paul's  Modern 
Home  of  1935  (this  page) 
which  may  be  contrasted 
with  any  number  of  sub- 
urban Colonial  Revival 
homes  found  at  the  same 
time,  and  from  that  into 
war-time  low-cost 
housing. 


for  a  system  ot  architectural  education  and 
how  he  beheved  this  could  best  be 
attained.  Ware  writes: 

"...architecture  may  be  called  the  prose,  as 
sculpture  and  painting  are  the  poetry,  of  art.  Its 
first  principles  are  truthfidness,  good  sense ,  and 
perspicuity  . . .  Considerations  of  method,  order, 
form,  clearness,  precision,  and  sobriety  are  what 
make  a  good  working  style,  both  in  uniting  and 
in  building  ..." 

One  ot  Ware's  primary  concerns  was  for 
the  eciucation  and  training  of  skilled 
draughtsmen;  he  noted  that  "A  well- 
selected  though  not  tiecessarily  a  very  large 
library,  so  placed  as  to  be  easily  used... and 
portfolios  of  first  rate  architectural  drawings. 


would  be  invaluable.  "  Traveling  abroad 
extensively  in  1866  and  1867,  Ware  vis- 
ited various  academic  institutions  and 
architects,  collecting  drawings,  prints, 
photographs,  and  artifacts  for  the  future 
department.  Thus,  both  the  act  of  draw- 
ing and  the  final  product  were  at  the  core 
ot  Ware's  pedagogy. 

ill  establisliing  his  curnculum.  Ware  drew 
from  many  sources.  He  examined  curric- 
ula and  professional  practice  in  France, 
England  and  Gemiany,  attempting  to 
create  a  synthesis  ot  what  was  best  trom 
each  ot  these  models.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, MIT's  program  developed  largely 
along  the  lines  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  111  Pans.  While  the  shaping  of  MIT's 
architecttire  department  began  in  iS6s, 
the  Department  did  not  begin  instrtiction 
until  1868,  with  four  Rill-time  degree  stu- 
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dents  and  twelve  students  in  the  two-year 
special  student  program. 

The  drawings  which  coinprise  the  study 
collection  were  collected  by  Ware  and  his 
successors  and  augmented  ideas  advanced 
in  the  outline.  As  an  "essential  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  school"  the  visual  collection 
otTered  students,  few  of  whom  had  trav- 
eled abroad,  a  chance  to  view  the 
grandeur  of  the  ancient  past  and  the  won- 
ders of  the  contemporary  European 
world.  The  drawings,  hung  on  the  studio 
walls  and  in  the  library,  were  part  of 
Ware's  teaching  method,  for  it  was 
through  the  eye  that  the  architect  learned. 

Since  the  founding  ot  the  Department  an 
effort  was  made  to  retain  the  best  exam- 
ples of  student  work,  as  was  the  practice  at 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  The  drawings 
were  illustrations  of  successfully  com- 
pleted student  projects  and  drawings 
prepared  for  theses.  Ware  stipulated  that 
these  projects  should  also  be  hung  on  the 
walls  of  the  studio  until  displaced  by  the 
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waDs  of  the  studio  until  displaced  by  the 
students'  work  of  the  following  year. 

William  Robert  Ware's  lifelong  work  as 
architectural  educator  had  an  unparalleled 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  pro- 
fession in  America.  The  models  he 
established,  first  at  MIT  and  later  at 
Columbia  University,  provided  the  foun- 
dation for  numerous  architectural 
programs  throughout  the  country.  The 
drawings  are  important  documents  which 
reflect  what  Ware  and  his  successors 
wanted  MIT  students. to  observe  and 
appreciate. 


Alternatively,  one  can 
see  the  impact  of  tech- 
nology and  transport- 
ation on  our  landscape. 
Beginning  with  William 
B.  Dowse's  1874  Country 
Depot  (above),  revealing 
a  tranquil  picture  of 
transportation,  to  Ida  A. 
Ryan  grappling  with  the 
challenges  presented  by 
the  car  with  her 
Automobile  Establish- 
ment, we  then  find  diri- 
gible and  airplane 
hangars,  and  finally, 
lunar  landing  pads. 
(below)  Jwo  drawings 
from  Jacques  Binoux's 
1957  thesis:  A  Study  in 
Design  of  Ground 
Facilities  for  Launching 
and  Landing  of  Space 
Sbips 
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Sheet  from 

Gordon  Bunshaft's  1935 

thesis:  A  Center  for 

Architectural  Crafts  for 

Metropolitan  Boston 


One  of  the  interesting  facets  of  Ware's 
teaching  style,  and  that  of  many  subse- 
quent professors,  was  the  desire  to  let 
students  select  the  stylistic  conventions 
with  which  they  telt  most  adept,  provid- 
ing the  solution  of  the  plan  was  correct. 
The  plan  -  not  the  elevation  -  was  para- 
mount. In  the  1870's  one  discovers  that 
under  Ware's  tutelage,  the  prevalent 
Gothic  Revival  coexisted  with  the 
Classical.  Under  Desire  Despradelle  in  the 
1890's  through  igio's,  there  is  an  eclectic 
often  bizarre  mix  of  Classical,  Beaux  Arts, 
Mission  and  Romanesque  details  in  the 
drawings.  Despradelle  was  praised  by  his 
students  and  colleagues  for  never  pushing 
a  student  into  a  method  that  was  not  his 
own.  Lawrence  Anderson  was  also 
remembered  for  that  skill.  What  does  this 
look  at  history  mean  for  MIT  students  and 
faculty  today?  It  would  appear  that  rather 
than  follow  "fashion"  or  "star  designers," 


MIT  has  chosen  to  produce  independent 
but  well-trained  architects,  just  as  it  has 
done  over  time. 

The  thesis  drawings  may  be  used  to  docu- 
ment other  issues  as  well.  For  example, 
they  provide  strong  visual  evidence  which 
contradicts  traditional  explanations  of  how 
and  when  Modernism  arrived  at  the  vari- 
ous architectural  schools  in  the  1930's. 
Most  authors  believe  that  until  Walter 
Gropius  arrived  at  Harvard  University  in 
1937,  the  Modern  movement  had  little 
presence  in  architecture  and  even  less  in 
the  schools.  In  1933  at  MIT,  however,  a 
young  professor  named  Lawrence 
Anderson  had  succeeded  Jacques  Carlu  as 
design  professor.  While  trained  in  the 
Beaux  Arts  tradition,  Anderson  was 
nonetheless  keenly  interested  in  the 
Modem  movement  in  Europe  and  after 
traveling  on  a  fellowship,  brought  back 
with  him  this  knowledge  and  shared  it  in 
the  classroom.  One  sees  immediate 
changes  in  the  problems  assigned  to  the 
students  by  Professor  Anderson  —  highly 
detailed,  site  and  use  specific,  technologi- 
cally oriented.  The  work  of  Gordon 
Bunshaft  illustrates  this  shift  aptly.  In  his 
1933  work  as  an  undergraduate,  we  see 
him  designing  a  Romanesque  church  by 
the  sea,  using  a  lush  palette  and  period 
graphics.  By  1935,  for  his  Master's  Thesis 
under  Andenon's  direction,  Bunshaft's 
design  for  a  school  of  Arts  and  Crafts  has 
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many  Bauhaus  overtones.  Dramatic 
changes  occur  not  only  in  design  focus 
and  planning,  but  also  in  graphic  presenta- 
tion. Axonometric  and  isometric  views 
become  common  and  drawmgs  become 
more  spare  as  may  be  seen  in  the  work  of 
Oleg  Devorn  from  1935. 

In  the  late  l96o"s,  the  practice  of  collect- 
ing student  thesis  work  —  one  ot  the 
cornerstones  of  the  curriculum  since  the 
founding  of  the  School  —  was  abolished.  A 
time  of  much  ferment,  issues  of  personal 
property  and  creative  rights  called  into 
question  this  practice.  As  noted  by 
Lawrence  Anderson,  students  insisted  on  a 
re-examination  of  the  policy  and,  for 
good  or  ill.  It  has  remained  in  effect.  In 
recent  years  there  has  been  interest  in 
again  building  up  the  coUection  of  thesis 
drawings.  Resuming  the  process  would  be 
beneficial  to  all.  Even  with  our  advanced 
methods  of  capturing  images,  there  are 
stiU  instances  when  one  wants  to  see  the 
original  piece,  tor  scale,  for  texture,  for 
something  tangible.  The  thesis  coUection 
as  it  stands  now  enconrpasses  a  century  of 
design  education  and  history,  societal  and 
technological  change.  No  doubt  the  next 
century  will  produce  as  many  changes. 
The  drawings  will  remain  an  excellent 
resource  for  charting  our  evolution. 


Tlie  Anhiuctiiitil  Collccliotn  housed  at  tlic  MIT 
Museum  provide  an  unparalleled  resource  for  under- 
standing the  history  of  American  architectural 
education.  Comprising  over  15,000  student  theses 
and  project  drawings  and  spanning  from  1868 
through  1968,  the  collection  offers  not  only  the 
opportunity  to  study  the  evolution  0/ design  educa- 
tion but  also  provides  revealing  glimpses  of  American 
society  throughout  the  cetitury. 


Curator  of  Architectural  collections  at  the  MIT 
Museum  shicc  1989,  Kintberly  A.  Shilland  has 
organized  several  exihitions  during  her  tenure  and  is 
currently  writing  her  Ph.D.  dissertation  at  Boston 
University  on  William  Robert  Ware. 


Axonometric  of  the  12th 
and  14th  floor  of  a  high- 
rise  apartment  complex 
from  0.  Devorn's  1934 
thesis 


Watercolor  rendering  of 
an  Urban  Office  Tower 
from  Roger  Charles'  1928 
thesis 
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Thesis:  "As  Necessary  for  the  Health  of  the 
Institution  as  the  Student" 

Bruce  Abbey 


The  idea  ot  a  final  project  as  the  cumulative  experience  to  an  architectural  education  is  as 
old  as  the  Beaux  Arts  system  itself.  Ever  since  the  establishment  of  Blondel's  Academy  of 
Architecture  in  1666  with  the  Prix  de  Rome  as  a  goal,  the  conceptual  basis  for  a  final 
thesis  has  been  explicit  in  the  educational  process  of  architects.  Certainly  the  methodology 
of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  was  directed  towards  the  preparation  of  candidates  for  the 
Pri.x  de  Rome  competition,  as  a  form  of  tinal  examination  and  as  a  method  of  rewarding 
the  most  promising  student  talent.  The  focus  was  therefore  on  the  reiteration  of  the 
methodology  of  a  fixed  design  process  throughout  the  curriculum  and  the  emphasis  on 
competition  tor  grades,  advancement  and  awards  as  a  measure  of  recognizing  and  reward- 
ing talent.  Today's  thesis  practice  carries  some  of  these  original  goals  but  it  has  been 
infused  with  a  new  set  of  values  that  reject  a  monolithic  approach  to  the  end  result  and  a 
certain  disdain  for  elitist  recognition.  Hence  the  current  confusion  about  the  purpose  of 
the  exercise  and  how  to  measure  success,  or  even  if  that  is  necessary. 

If,  by  involving  a  rigidly  controlled  system  of  professional  education  Louis  XIV  could 
control  style  as  a  means  for  the  glorification  of  the  realm  and  personage  of  the  King,  then 
today's  often  introspective  thesis  exploration  in  the  name  of  individual  freedom  and  per- 
sonal angst  can  seem  rather  diffuse  and  perhaps  even  a  meaningless  exercise  in  a 
pedagogical  system  that  appears  to  have  no  singular  purpose  of  focus.  Nevertheless,  many 
educators  continue  to  see  value  in  a  cumulative  experience  at  the  end  of  the  formal 
period  of  professional  education,  as  both  a  necessary  rite  of  passage  and  as  an  exposition  of 

the  effectiveness  of  the  values  of  the  individual  institution. 
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thesis 


thasia     Ithe'sis)     noun 

plural    choaas     (    acz) 

1  .  A    p^upualLluii    lIioC     la    i4ialiit.«il nerj    by    or^ument  . 

2.  A  dissertation  advancing  an  original  point  of  view  as  a  result,  of  research, 
especially  as  a  rectuireroent  for  an  academic  degree. 

3.  A  hypothetical  proposition,  especially  one  puc  torth  without  proof. 

4.  The  first  stage  of  the  Hegelian  dialectic  process. 

5.  a.  The  long  or  accented  part  of  a  metrical  foot,  especially  in  quantitative 
verse,  b.  The  unaccented  or  short  part  of  a  metrical  foot,  especially  in  accentual 
verse . 

6.  Huaic.  The  accented  section  of  a  measure. 

[Latin,  from  Oreek,  from  cichenai,  to  put.  Sense  5  and  6,  Middle  English,  from  Late 
Uatin.  lowering  of  the  voice,  from  Greek,  downbeat,  from  rir.'renfli.  to  put.) 

The  American  Heritage  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  Third  Edition  . 


Introduction: 

Thesis  is  a  required  effort  and  product  inlended  to  demonstrate  the  professional  student's  ability 
to  summarize  and  apply  t>astc  conceptual,  analytical,  technical  and  compositional  aptitudes 
necessary  to  successfully  create  architecture.  While  it  ts  impossible  to  review  all  skills  in  one's 
education,  much  (ess  a  single  thesis  project,  in  its  most  basic  state,  this  terminal  exercise  is 
intended  to  be  comprehensive  in  that  use  the  critical  elements  at  an  architect's  disposal 
(traditionally  defined  by  Vrtruvius  as  "Rrmness,  Commodity,  and  Delight")  become  tools  for 
exploring  a  basic  set  of  conceptual  Issues.  These  issues  must  stem  from  a  position  supported  by  a 
specrftc  set  of  values  that  originates  from  the  interests  and  attitudes  of  the  thesis  author. 

In  the  School  of  Architecture  there  are  two  required  components  for  completion:  Thesis 
Preparation,  Are  505  and  Thesis  Studio  Arc  508/607. 

The  function  of  Thesis  Preparation  is  to  provide  a  stmcture  within  which  students  pursue 
independent  research  ar>d  analy»s  in  order  to  develop  a  coherent  proposition  related  to  the  fietd 
of  architecture.  The  process  of  Thesis  Preparation  is  the  production  of  a  written  and  graphic 
document  developed  before  and  refined  during  the  subsequent  Thesis  Studio.  The  Thesis  Prep 
document  becomes  the  foundation  for  the  design  investigation  conducted  during  the  second 
semester. 
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But  there  are  problems.  The  pedagogy  of 
most  schools  of  architecture  has  evolved 
from  that  of  a  method  of  controlled 
responses  in  a  highly  centralized  system  to 
a  model  that  eschews  the  nonnative  and 
the  obvious  in  favor  of  the  idiosyncratic 
and  personal  ...  a  mirror  ot  contemporary 
cultural,  social,  and  political  realities. 
What  seems  to  have  been  lost  is  the 
capacity  to  posit  solutions  to  problems 
that  are  both  universal  and  personal,  artis- 
tic and  technical,  comprehensive  and 
speculative  —  using  tools  and  skills  that 
have  been  systematically  learned  during 
the  course  ot  the  educational  experience. 

Thus  the  use  ot  thesis  as  a  necessary 
cumulative  experience  should  be  a 
demonstration  by  means  of  a  design  pro- 
posal to  a  well  fomiulated  hypothesis,  but 
most  often  a  problem  that  is  indeed 
selected  by  the  individual  student  and  not 
the  school.  But  a  structured  research  com- 
ponent. I.e.,  a  semester  of  thesis  research, 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  establish 
the  grounds  for  evaluation  and  viability  of 
the  design  response.  At  the  end  of  the 
process  a  convincing  argument  showing 
the  connection  between  the  research  and 
the  design  proposal  needs  to  be  made  by 
the  individual  student  and  at  the  very  least 
the  thesis  should  represent  a  summation  of 
what  he/she  has  learned  and  explored  in 
the  period  of  formal  schooling. 


Thesis  today,  when  properly  organized,  is 
still  as  labor-intensive  as  ever  and  it  calls 
for  the  ability  to  think  clearly,  wnte  well, 
express  one's  ideas  orally  and  above  aU  to 
communicate  a  set  of  ideas  graphically.  It 
should,  if  possible,  be  more  than  a  solu- 
tion to  a  building  program,  be  more  than 
a  cultural  critique,  be  more  than  a  feel 
good  exercise.  At  Syracuse  there  is  still  the 
desire  to  see  the  thesis  proposal  as  an 
invention  within  the  constraints  of  a 
problem  that  is  weD  formulated  and  to 
convincingly  present  an  examination  of  a 
set  of  ideas  rooted  firmly  in  the  culture 
and  tradition  of  architecture.  A  fit 
between  idea,  program,  fomial  representa- 
tion and  technical  competence  at  least 
demonstrates  a  basic  understanding  of  a 
workable  design  process  and  the  ability  to 
communicate  etfectively  one's  ideas. 
Presumably,  these  abilities  do  indeed  pre- 
pare one  to  function  effectively  in  a 
professional  milieu. 

How  best  to  prepare  for  this  experience 
has  occupied  a  great  deal  of  faculty  meet- 
ing time.  Not  every  design  exercise  is  a 
thesis  experience,  yet  no  exercise  is  with- 
out a  premise  or  intrinsic  system  of  values. 
In  the  early  years  these  values  are  most 
often  supplieci  by  the  faculty  writing  the 
program,  curriculum  structure,  etc.  The 
real  issue  then  is  the  process  of  weaning 
from  the  institution-supplied  goals  to 
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tinuoLisly  re-invents  itself,  or  should,  over 
how  best  to  cope  with  these  issues. 


dlS    441   S0a2 


■    4RCHIItCIlHE 


T^BBa  audio  a  a  orwrfsc  and  tno<Jet«l  precesa  and  produci  iha  demonsMaies  ifia  ihes's 
S^S^idT  iXm  no  IMid  10  eompWa  t»o  dmana^oal  and  imw  d-mnaoivii 
SX~!^'.S?«l"  l?d.™»t«a  .«  audam'a  a«  »  «*•  ""T^'^.tSi 
waOTnanc  and  aaatnwic  teso««  raised  by  me  ihaa-s  proposflMy.  Defining  the  goals  and  imendad 
nisiits  <y  The  ihssa  siudto  ia  a  faqimwient  ot  Thesis  Piepannw 

■m..^  ■,  dalanaa  ol  ontfa  poailiotL  Aa  a  (aault.  (esaaiCtl  »  an  lmi*ed  and  nacaaaani 
Sa^KTol  a  p»tiai»  alwlairt  reaaan*  («  a  diiad  inHiiani*  wi  ihB  (walay  and  miavance  ol 
the  Thesis  Pi«p  Dot«nanl  and  Siissaquart  Thsaia  Ssudn  eflofl  are)  predixi 
lfcnv6eld.ina.ad«m.iad*e8mes»asaoims»»ige<Wito««naaaeg™«  Mnin  ihe  sSiooi 
TSaiSZ.Wy'  »»  pSSon  « laige)  4«i«  oonsUaea  a  ■«««  »s.»  has  hOon=lV  been 
2J^S?2Sinu.  »  be  dosi,.  "^'^•^•"^'^'■Sr^ZSt^fZ 
Sndiildn  )  Naualy  d«e™nl  l«.ily  and  s«id.nla  lasjond  dUlerenil,  »  <M"»«  "*«•*• 
SSSnee  a«loels  shoold  Pa  n  ""najn,  IM   J,as,.j™«..noe     I   i.  the   sMenls 

''^^^'   ,,.     .        ''_         ^. . . .ha.   TKa.J.   Qrm    4-rtrtrrtrflIllof    ta 

rBsponsi>itav  <<>  b^^ 
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TTmss  F^e^  Goais  and  Rocoi't  i  mi»JaBon» 

1   -mo  IhBsis  b  •  V«c«taBw  prt){»siton  (hypWhMts)  thai  on«  ()e<«*>p»  and  losls  Ounng  1H< 

design  proceM  (Thaais  Sludbl 

2.A  Th«»iB«t»UlM*¥l«*"»'  ide«»lhalhflV«ba«irfenim«Jbylheauclont 

3.  A   Tba**  pmfww'  rnoB  ohon  Bmorow  Itsm  a  Bo*-   ot  researeh  YvHTiin  a  speotic  area  o 

4.  The  Wri*^  tf«^  •.tod  ■  W  ol  «-.  M  qu-^^ral  etou.   orcM«*ur.  «f«.  «•  9USM 


5  W»*i  Ihe  tMuw  WwttBed.  on*  n«*fc  lo  alkjlah.  pnortiw  and  l«n*  the  scope  ol  th»  reeearch 
endanelirSB 

a  Rwn  Ih«  rBSaarrh  and  «na^«  one  ..e^ds  lo  «Wbl^  "^f^"!  '^^JT   ' '  "  '^^"* 


e  Ills  are  Ml«cted  lo  si^^port  a 


d  mihe  tf 


LSllll^'^S'.SiiTiS^SSiii'lwiS-Ji-ii  M  «»J.  »  tindin,  a  *«.  and  biiildin, 
puipoaa  thai  obiecUveiy  reii^orc*.  the  propoaad  arte  ol  .nve*aBtion 

8.  Moai  snidants  «.««  boM  *»n  »=.ias  ol  pisvou  msnau  ™».  ihan  .«*.,  .™« Ihai  me, 
Iweh^  uneajqmauia  lo 

8  S»»  «  B  oeneia.,  inodghi  ihai  a  iheso  »  a  bod,  ol  speoil*!..  i=a«i*  IM  » 10  »  "Ir^'" 
S^^SU»«y  o(  1»  achool  and  ih.  Hsci™  ai  Bige.  >  O  «d™.n«,  o™».  lo  d~elop  a  ihaais 
™ime5rP«»=-"la««o.=annoiboa«».sa.dooiiaor,elv  m undeniooO lenm 

10  Sl«lonbook.  and  »  t.«lo«  a.,  .ei,  --dJ  looU  lo-  bSh  ooUeofin,  .«  aganilino  MuiS 
ailotmauon  and  attetcbaa. 


A  critical  issue  in  developing  any  thesis 
process  is  the  inherent  fairness  of  the 
system  itself.  This  was  a  major  failing  of 
the  Beaux  Arts  system  as  it  aged  and  ulti- 
mately collapsed.  Today,  it  is  necessary  to 
approach  the  problem  of  fairness  with 
shared  faculty  responsibiHty  and  clearly 
expressed  expectations.  Committees  need 
to  be  large,  the  projects  reviewed  by 
many  -  including  outside  professionals 
and  educators  -  and  the  prizes  voted  by 
the  entire  faculty.  While  this  will  not  nec- 
essanly  insure  fairness  or  qualit\'.  it  will  at 
least  express  the  wiU  ot  the  majority. 
Unfortunately  this  is  a  very  labor  intensive 
process  and  not  universally  appreciated  by 
all  those  who  must  be  involved.  The 
alternative,  however,  is  to  let  ever^'one  do 
their  thesis  without  much  faculty  guid- 
ance on  a  pass-fail  system  ...  not  a  very 
useful  option,  in  my  mind,  and  one  that 
proves  very  little  to  anyone. 


those  of  the  student.  How  best  to  encour- 
age confidence  in  decision  making  and 
the  setting  of  agendas  becomes  a  desidera- 
tum, but  as  contemporary  architectural 
critique  becomes  increasingly  more  com- 
plex, the  need  for  structure  to  the  learning 
process  may  paradoxically  become  more 
necessary.  Every  school  by  necessity  con- 


RefoiTii  to  architectural  education  is 
always  painful,  which  is  why  it  has  not 
changed  all  that  much.  The  thesis  issue 
plays  a  central  role  in  any  potential  reform 
given  the  variety  of  possible  positions  to 
be  taken  by  individual  faculty  and  each 
school  to  some  of  the  above  discussion. 
These  and  other  questions  suggest  them- 
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selves.  Should  it  be  required?  Should  it  be 
independent  study?  Should  it  be  only  a 
reflection  of  the  student's  personal  inter- 
ests? Should  it  be  a  measure  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  value  in  place  of  a 
given  school?  Should  awards  and  prizes 
based  on  perceived  merit  be  made  and  by 
whom?  Is  an  undergraduate  thesis  the 
same  as  a  master's  thesis? 

It  was  attributed  to  a  prominent  dean 
many  years  ago  that  if  one  controlled  the 
first  year  design  experience  and  the  thesis 
process  you  could  make  a  real  "school"  m 
no  tune.  Certainly  a  school  of  architec- 
ture without  a  thesis  requirement  and  a 
process  to  support  that  requirement  is  in 
danger  of  not  being  able  to  evaluate 
where  it  has  been  and  discuss  cogently 
where  it  might  go.  Thesis,  it  would  seem, 
is  as  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  insti- 
tution as  the  students. 


1,  A  oommoo  1«.  10  ,,u,]«ri»ely  .vUu.»  , !»«».  O  to  ».k  .n  afimfflv,  ««m  .0  ih.  Io«o»,n, 

questions: 

«.  B  Itwre  ■  fnaeerch  oomponont  lo  the  thcM  finpfc*  or  wqjltrt)  7 

b  Lilh«^^)lcBbai^ol  the  lh«3isprapc«Bl68v««J  "ho  ipaonesne  and  proeram  «<¥<>«■ 

paTticular  pro(BCl7 


Course  St/ucfuw  end  Content. 

lb,  G»B  oe  ft.  o~n.  «.  .nUShl  lo»»«  P™l*o  •  •«>*•  *«»""";';™«' '°  "TZ,"'  ^2 

«  m  oo™«»ao«»'. »«  prolooioi.  ol  11»  Tl,««.  P™p  boon* 


SSi?rJ  SS™  •i«l  »■»»"■  "  »"*"  "  "="«"  ««  b.  8~«i  b,  l|u««»  tram  Ih. 
SSSXSiauro  tt^ne  IKW~  .t.  .rt.nd«l »  »™l«i.  ».n»ij  md 
^Siklo^SS  ciSSu*.  » Ih.  ™Won«,t,  l»~»n  <».  »«™1.1»"  «« 
archHecturo. 
2.  Obcussior/WofkBbopa 

fn^^lS^  ^^S^B  b«  conduMrt  »  ««len,  mr^.ed  qu8*»n  ajxl  answo, 

rC^^  Wh«  o  acteouate  base  docunerfflltorT  Wha  <s  ar.srfefed  leonimata 

tBsearch  in  Ihe  School  d  AfchKecluie?  etc 

In  «J*K)n  lo  lh«  ctecusslofi  mb<w>™.  8etee!«d  wwlohop  are  ptonea  lo.  lh«  po*- 
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t^akilte  and  (b^  r«»^»  Even  "^^'f^'^^^'lif^^^    '"  '^'^ 
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ol  da»  Uie  'acuity  arfnsot  ahoutd  ad  as  b  mentor  during  both 
tc  WhSelhesa  ts,  by  dwtifWioii,  IreJopendenl  wortt  Ihe  advisor  can 
J  corautlart  end  oltK  lliioughoul  the  two  wmestet  proc»»a 
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facuRy  lodotfino  the advaor  The ownmmae eoovanw our^g  mo  .u...b-  .-.~"j 
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^^^o'S.  the  Sudani  J^  .he-«  ■^-^••^^;3"..^;^^^„^^*"""" 


Dfiiii  ami  Professor  of  Arcliitecturc  ill  Syracuse 
University  sime  1990,  Bruce  Abbey  was  previously 
Cliairman  ofArchilecliire,  Director  of  the  Graduate 
Program  iu  Architecture  and  Associate  Dean  of 
Architecture  at  the  University  of  Virginia  at 
Charlottesville,  where  he  started  his  teaching  career 
ill  1 974.  He  has  practiced  architecture  since  1966 
and  is  a  registered  architect  in  New  Jersey,  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania. 
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The  Anti-Thesis  Pedagogy 

a  fax  from  Kenneth  Frampton 


V 


Along  with  the  seeming  'anti-thesis'  consensus  on  the  part  of  the  architectural  faculty  at 
Columbia  University.  I  remain  basically  opposed  to  the  thesis  as  the  end  qualification,  so 
to  speak,  of  a  three  year,  six  semester  graduate  education  in  architecture.  My  opposition  is 
based  on  the  following: 

i)  Given*' the  way  academic  freedom  generally  operates  in  respect  to  studio  teaching  in 
M.Arch  programs,  every  faculty  member  is  typically  free  to  give  whatever  studio  subject 
he  or  she  sees  fit  particularly  after  the  first  year.  The  net  result  of  this  is  there  is  no  guar- 
antee of  any  meaningful  pedagogical  sequence  in  terms  of  studio  exercises  that  in  the  last 
analysis  often  have  no  clear  pedagogical  aim.  Under  these  circumstances  how  can  one 
expect  students  to  be  mature  enough  (i.e.  experienced  enough)  to  bring  an  independent 
thesis  to  a  successful  conclusion?  Students  who  pass  through  a  five  or  six  year  program  have 
more  of  a  chance  in  this  regard  and  in  the  case  of  these  longer  professional  B.Arch  curric- 
ula .1  thesis  would  seem  to  be  justifiable  at  least  in  terms  of  it  being  an  appropriate 
terminating  exercise.  It  is  surely  obvious  that  three  year  MrAi'ch  programs  are  architectural 
"boot  camps,"  particularly  for  students  who  have  not  studied  architecture  before.  Such  stu- 
dents, in  my  view,  stand  to  be  exposed  to  the  experiential  "losses"  of  experimental  studios 
without  also  suffering,  in  addition,  relatively  unstructured  thesis  exercises. 

2)  A  further  fallacy  of  the  architectural  thesis  is  that  it  is  supposed  to  validate  a  supposition 
that  has  been  derived  from  a  specific  piece  of  research.  Even  with  the  best  will  in  the  world 
an  enormous  gap  usually  remains  bet^veen  the  descriptive-analytic  level  of  the  research  and 
the  postulative,  synthetic  character  of  the  project,  so  that,  more  often  than  not,  little  is 
effectively  validated.  This  view  of  the  thesis  still  derives  consciously  or  unconsciously  fi-om 
the  idea  of  architecture  as  some  kind  of  apphed  science  wliich,  in  my  view,  is  a  fallacious 
proposition. 


Surely  students  acquire  craft  knowledge  by  internalizing  success  rather  than  by  repetitive 
partial  failure.  In  my  view,  if  any  student  was  to  pbcain  a  particiila.rly_aJod  solution  jr 
senior  studio  exercise  they  should  be  given  the  option  of  carrying  this  exercise  to  another 
level  of  resolution.  This  would  be  a  more  productive  form  of  exercise-in-depth  and  could 
well  substitute  in  any  graduate  curriculum  for  the  place  previously  occupied  by  the  thesis. 

Kenneth  Frampton  is  Ware  Professor  of  Architecture  and  Director  of  Adi'aiiccd  Studios  at  Cohindiia  Graduate 
School  of  Architecture,  PLvuiiif;;  and  Preservation 


Design  Thinking 

An  Interview  with  Imre  Halasz 


"Do  you  mind  1/  I  smoke?"...  Professor  Iinrc  Halasz  politely  deferred  to  our  sensibilities  as  ire  sat  down 
with  him  in  his  office.  Our  meeting  with  Imre  had  coincided  with  the  sad  neifs  that  his  dog  of  fifteen  years 
had  passed  away  ...  "7  was  trying  to  quit .  " 

When  Imre  Halasz  amved  at  MIT  in  1958,  an  adaptation  of  the  "Polytechnic"  pedagogy'  struc- 
tured the  thesis  process.  This  curriculum  had  evolved  from  the  earlier  Beaux-Arts  tradition,  and 
the  thesis  was  tantamount  to  "jumping  the  hurdle."  Based  on  what  was  considered  demon- 
strated architectural  competence  -  command  of  structures,  construction,  and  program  -  thesis 
operated  similarly  to  the  professional  exam  taken  today.  An  architectural  project  was  the  vehicle 
for  this  test,  and  was  judged  by  a  single  thesis  committee  comprised  of  several  faculty  from 
diverse  fields  in  the  profession:  "Design  was  not  the  major  issue,"  Imre  notes. 

Imre  cites  numerous  pressures  which  converged  in  the  1960's,  inspiring  change  m  the  thesis 
process.  "It  was  partly  a  student  movement  as  well  as  a  change  in  the  administration's  view  of 
the  whole  program  -  there  were  a  number  of  factors.  1  might  be  wrong,  but  I  connect  it 
mainly  to  the  change  from  the  five  year  professional  program  to  the  4+2  or  0+3'  professional 
program  and  therefore  many  educational  issues  had  to  be  revised  to  adjust  to  the  new  frame- 
work." New  focus  on  individual  liberty^  and  choice  within  American  culture  at  large  pressed 


tor  decentralization  withm  universities.  Attitudes  within  the  administration  pushed  for  a 
model  not  "to  make  better  draftsmen  for  the  practice  but  instead  to  provide  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation which  is  broader  or  could  be  used  in  a 

very  fast  changing  spectrum  of  the  professional  i    Following  the  demise  of  the  five  year  professional  degree  at  MIT.  the  new  M.Arch 

practice."  While  this  model  remains  the  sener-  program  supports  two  models:  The  4+2,  where  a  student  with  a  four  year  bachelors 

„  1  •  1         n  -n  degree  in  architecture  attends  a  graduate  program  for  two  years  plus 

ally  accepted  practice  today,    we  are  still  .u  »u  »        u         .  j    .    .u    <  u   u  ,     j 

■'  ^  "^  /'  thesis,  or  the  o+.!  option,  where  a  student  with  a  four  year  bachelors  degree  m 

discussing  what  the  thesis  means."  another  subject  studies  architecture  for  three  years  plus  thesis  at  the  masters  level. 

"hiitially,  thesis  [under  the  revised  model]  was  a  kind  ot  intimate  relationship  between  an 
advisor  and  a  student  based  on  a  greatly  decentralized  position,  as  was  everything  at  that  time. 
And  it  was  almost  autonomous  -  there  were  no  readers  and  no  protocol,  simply  a  close  rela- 
tionship between  the  student  and  the  advisor."  hiire  points  out,  however,  that  problems  arose 
with  this  new  model.  First,  because  of  its  inward  focus,  the  thesis  became  dangerously  isola- 
tionist. No  final  review  or  threshold  awaited  the  thesis  student  -  evaluation  was  left  entirely  up 
to  the  thesis  advisor.  "It  was  one  on  one,  as  they  say  in  basketball."  The  second  drawback  of 
the  new  system  was  the  transition  to  a  one  semester  process.  Previously,  under  the  five  year 
program,  studios  often  continued  over  rwo  semesters.  Newly  structured  for  more  choices,  "the 
single  semester  became  the  additive  fragment  of  learning."  This  is  the  root  of  discontinuity 
which  will  later  charactenzc  the  thesis  process. 

"The  question  was  raised  how  that  could  be  changed,  for  clearly  thesis  (for  many)  was  a  major 
effort  and  some  crowning  achievement  of  learning."  To  address  this  question,  hnre  sponsored 
two  modifications  to  the  M.Arch  program  in  the  late  1960's.  The  first  incorporated  thesis 
readers  into  the  process;  the  second  modification  introduced  the  Thesis  Preparatory  course. 
"The  first  definition  of  thesis  prep  was  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  workshop,  and  the  model 
was  intended  to  re-introduce  a  thesis  as  a  two  semester  effort." 

While  there  was  a  constructive  intent  behind  these  moclifications,  their  implementation  cre- 
ated new  problems.  The  advisc^ir-centered  methotlology  still  dominated  the  process 

marginalizing  the  readers."  The  thesis  prep 

2.  Committee  members  remain  partially  disenfranchised,  with  a  clearly  inferior  role 
workshop  also  fell  short  of  expectations,  despite       ,„  ,^,^  ^^^^.^  3^^-^^^  _  ^^^^^^^  ^^  „„,  ^-g„  ^^^  ^^^  „„,  ^^„,-„„^^  ,„  ,j,^ 

great  efforts  by  several  instructors.  "It  was  never       thesis  document.  This  policy  has  just  been  changed  so  that  future  theses  will  bear 

successful  in  the  sense  of  its  original  intent."  readers' signatures. 

Imre  further  explained  that  built  into  the  system 
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3.  In  light  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  course,  thesis  prep  has,  over  the  years, 
devolved  to  its  current  status  as  a  three  credit  course.  The  argument  for  the 
credit  poor  course  has  centered  around  the  rigorous  demands  of  the  new  cur- 
riculum, not  around  how  thesis  should  operate.  For  reference,  a  studio  is 
worth  18  credits  and  the  thesis  prep  workshop,  as  mentioned,  was  originally 
worth  16  (studios  at  that  time  were  21  credits).  The  idea  behind  a  "credit"  is 
essentially  a  "credit  hour,"  where  a  nine  credit  course  should  require  nine 
hours  of  work  per  week. 


was  a  discontinuity  in  advising,  as  students  do  not  begin 
working  with  their  advisors  until  beginning  the  actual 

the&isseniescer^'' 


Concurrent  with  the  developments  m  process,  the  content  of  the  thesis  also  undei-went  trans- 
fonnation  and  debate.  "There  was  strong  pressure  from  some  faculty  members  that  thesis  could 
be  practically  any  subject,  that  it  did  not  have  to  develop  the  typical  design  of  a  building  but 
anything  which  had  intellectual  merit  and  dealtwit:h  sonie  didactic  objectives  was  acceptable. 
The  counter  position  was  that  the  thesis  had  to.be  a  building,  a  physical  design  of  some  sort." 
In  reconciliation  of  these  views,  the  current  attinide  in  the  Department  of  Atchitecture  is  "that 
design  should  be  based  on  some  kind  of  exphcit  view  or  theory,  that  somehow  this  duality  of 
the  two  views  converge  and  you  see  these  strange  theses  coiriing  but  wliiGifcaie^Meia-^JieOTy-as 
well  as  design."'* 


The  Thesis  is  rr 


npeler 


4.  The  contemporary  document  outlining  thesis  prep  (right)  seems  to  be  the 
most  definitive  statement  of  policy  on  this  subject. 


mply  a  students  final  pr<i|est.   A  (mat  protett.  (independent  or  not),  is 
it  integrating  vanous  tiuilding  systems  and  tnalenals.  s«aai.  tormal  and  u 
concerns  into  the  design  ot  a  building    It  is  the  oppoituniiy  (or  the  student  to  show  that  they  understand  how 
architecture  convenhonallv  operates    A  thesis  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  linal  project  which  similarly 
detnonslrotes  competence  in  all  of  the  above  areas,  but  which  makes  a  st>ea]lalive  prooosition  about  what 
architecture  could  be    HAsed  uocman  informed  cntioue  ol  convenhonal  models.  I  be  Ihev  conventiortt^  models  ol 
building,  understanding,  c«  designing.)  tfus  proposition,  test*  a  conose  and  speadc  hypothesis    Tlie  hypothesis 
el  of  two  parts    The  fint  es  a  declarative  statement  which  clearly  defines  the  authors  stance  for  evaluating  a 
more  appropriate  architectural  response   Tlie  second  part,  clearly  following  from  the  first  falies  the  fortn  of  a 
queshon.  Thesis  Prep  ls  focused  on  defining  the  student  s  hypothesis  and  conducting  the  research  into 
conventional  models  necessary  to  frarrung  the  hypothesis  quesiim    Th.^is  i.  ihc  student  s  answer  to  the 

Imre  also  identified  the  problem  of  stating,a.hy,potliesi,5-.as,.a,jijsc,^sary  conipoiieiit.Qf-thesis.,- 
"Hypothesis  is  the  set  of  facts  which  one  collects  and  then  tests  in  some  process.  BorroAving  that 
model  from  the  hard  sciences  seems  difficult  because  it  is  not  directly  applicable  to  architecture 
as  a  work  process,  so  I  am  suggesting  that  it  should  be  tin  exploration  of  that  design  intelligence 
which  develops  throughout  the  leaniing:pxQfte5S.;ajttd  can  be'difriiSiis'tTated'tRfoiJg^     whole 

.if  ttv  pantcttiM  ineamiit  hn*wg  dse  ttwu«\  owiee.^  i.OT«e.  a  dvai^o  !•>  *  pa«sx-i*i  pi.^.ar...-.  ai.*c._ 
VirietV   of  WaVS   "'^  ^le   to  *B<*ie^li»Af\*dHiwij«e  to  fTOJti«a4«V'P'f*^  •*•**•  *T^'^  *•*"'*  "f***"*™*' 


J.  An  evaluation  of  thesis  inevitably  begs  the  comparison  to  how  to  conduct 
studios  in  general.  The  studio  process  will  lead  not  to  problem  solving  per  se. 
but  an  investigation  of  issues  and,  in  Imre's  words,  a  "passion  for  making."  In 
fact,  this  process  of  developing  a  sort  of  "design  intelligence,"  may  better  be 
nurtured  in  a  workshop  environment.  "I  do  believe  we  should  have  workshops 
instead  of  studios,  which  means  there  must  be  a  clear  bias  stated,  and  described 
in  terms  of  evolving  that  design  intelligence." 

6.  Refer  to  the  excerpt  in  note  #4  that  "A  thesis ...  makes  a  speculative  proposi- 
tion about  what  architecture  could  be." 


In  light  of  aU  these  issues,  Imre  began  to  lay  out  a  possi- 
ble set  of  criteria  for  the  M.Arch  thesis,  explicitly 
criticizing  the  notion  that  it  become  "a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  art.""  "In  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds  it  should  be  the  continuation  of  something  the 
student  has  already  investigated.  There  should  be  a  very 
strong  connection  between  the  student's  expenence  in 
school  or  maybe  before  school,  a  real  exploration  of  per- 
sonal values  because  studio  does  not,  can  not,  do  that 
very  well."  In  a  second  point,  Imre  spoke  of  how  ficulty 
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research  should  have  more  relevance  to  thesis.  "This  way  there  is  a  continuity  which  does  not 
exist  now  because  we  ask  the  students  to  come  up  with  the  topics. The  students  never  ask 
'what  are  you  doing,  can  1  join?'  There  should  be  a  much  stronger  connection  between 
research  done  by  the  faculty  and  the  subject  of  thesis."  And  while  the  architectural  thesis 
should  require  the  student  to  address  "something  physical,"  Imre  feels  that  the  notion  that  "it 
require  that  it  result  in  the  design  of  a  building  is  a  bad  one." 

Not  only  can  the  focus  of  thesis  be  questioned,  but  Imre  also  points  out  difficulties  in  continu- 
ity of  education.  "In  studio  we  have  this  socialized  learning  which  is  very  good  because  there 
is  a  whole  set  of  interchanges  and  hopefully  the  teacher  has  a  few  major  objectives  which  are 
designed  into  the  problem  and  very  deliberately  become  the  focus  of  the  work.  After  that 
comes  the  thesis  where  a  socialized  process  becomes  isolated  and  where  highly  directed  design 
thinking  changes  to  a  different  kind  of  work.  We  are  not  preparing  in  the  curriculum  for  that 
big  jump.  Initially,  the  idea  was  if  one  had  this  broad  smorgasbord  then  the  thesis  is  the  oppor- 
tunity where  one  can  'put  it  together.'  In  general  it  sounded  nice  and  perhaps  it's  ok,  but 
there  is  still  a  need  to  be  more  precise  about  what  one  puts  together."  A  lack  of  understanding 
behind  the  intention  of  thesis  is  a  major  difficulty.  "It  should  be  more  clear  how  thesis  fits  the 
whole  package  and  therefore  how  it  can  become  an  integral  part  of  our  thinking.  It  truly  is  a 
very  difficult  problem  -  many  times  it  has  been  suggested  that  we  get  rid  of  thesis  altogether, 

which  wouldn't  be  such  a  bad  idea  because  at  least  that  -       .,    ..^..dd  .  ,        u .    .     i   ^     .     .< 

7-  Currently,  NCAARB  requirerrents  for  architectural  education  do  not 

would  free  up  more  time  for  workshop  explorations."^  include  a  thesis  corrponent. 

In  addition,  Imre  hopes  to  see  another  adaptation  in  the  thesis  process  beyond  the  suggested 
possibilities  of  opening  the  topic  to  carrying  previous  personal  investigations  further  or  work- 
ing within  a  professor's  research.  He  has  also  brought  thesis  students  together  in  a  "thesis 
workshop."  He  conducted  one  such  workshop  while  teaching  at  Harvard  in  the  mid-1970 's 
and  in  another  similar  experiment  last  semester  at  MIT.  "The  connection  in  my  workshop  was 
simply  to  find  a  balance  between  the  centralized  idea  of  the  studio  where  the  master  stands  and 
tells  you  what's  good  and  bad  and  the  total  decentralized  model  where  you  have  an  advisor 
but  the  advisor  actually  is  not  there  to  teach  but  to  save  you  from  drowning."  Instead,  the 
professor  assembles  the  students  and  guides  them  in  discussion.  "It  was  my  intention  that  they 
could  work  with  each  other,  for  example  someone  with  perhaps  more  construction  experience 
could  help  the  others,  and  the  group  could  be  mutually  supportive:  we  could  meet  together 
more  often  as  well  as  individually." 
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It  is  through  his  38  years  of  perspective  on  the  program  that  Professor  Imre  Halasz  has  devel- 
oped an  understanding  of  this  evolution  of  the  M.Arch  thesis.  In  his  view,  the  difficulties  with 
our  current  status  remain  unstated  and  unresolved.  The  current  practice  of  ultimately  generat- 
ing a  'building,"  he  feels,  is  not  working,  yet  other  models 
have  not  been  adequately  pursued.  Sttidents  need  less  rigid 
options  yet  clearer  models  of  how  they  might  accomplish  a 
transition  between  studio,  thesis,  and  practice.  They  should 
be  encouraged  to  build  on  their  own  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience or  on  the  work  of  the  faculty.  They  should  also  have 
the  option  taking  a  final  snidio  or  of  joining  (or  forming)  a 
thesis  workshop  in  a  continued  pursuit  of  their  own  individ- 
ual design  intelhgence.  "It  is  design  thinking  we  are 
teaching,  and  we  should  be  growing  while  making  the 
whole  heuristic  process  evolve  -  it  is  open  ended  but  not 
open  ended  by  virtue  of  capriciousness  but  as  the  result  of 
layered  exploration  of  certain  selected  pieces  chosen  in  the 
beginning.  And  those  [pieces]  (not  programs,  not  places,  not 
pre-determined  problem  solving  ideas)  should  come  from 
the  willing  confrontation  by  the  student  with  their  own  values  as  well  as  those  aspects  of  archi- 
tecture which  at  that  stage  of  their  growth  they  were  curious  about." 


MIT  thesis  students  advised  by  Imre  Halasz: 

1996  Audrey  Godwin  Wendy  Akemi  Kameoka  Carlos  Mateo  Ridruejo  James 
Francis  Rissling  Andreas  L.  Sawides  Alexander  Peabody  Stolz  ;995  Albert  Pui  Lam 
Kong  1994  Radhika  Bagai  1993  Zsuzsanna  Caspar  1992  Scott  William  Rabiet 
1391  Judith  N.  Bookwalter  John  Lai  Yen  Louie  Scott  R.  Pollack  1990  Chin  Yuan 
Lin  1989  Noel  Jonathan  Brady  Yuri  Kinoshita  Paul  R-  Ries  1988  Keith  A-  Campbell 
Belen  Hermida  Rodriguez  Constantine  Anthony  Kriezis  1987  Gregory  Faulkner 
Heidi  Johnson  Greta  Jones  Stephanie  Wingfield  1986  Arto  Harjunpaa  Laurene 
Anne  Hungle  Kim  Sammis  Sandra  Leigh  Olson  Snow  1985  James  Beaudoin  Colin 
J.  Flavin  Walter  S.  Rask  Jeffrey  Schantz  1984  Michael  David  Sorkin  Albert  Westley 
Spruill  1982  Rafael  G.  Olguin  Jeffrey  David  Rhoads  August  G.  Schaefer  James  A. 
Sobey  Michael  Sela  1981  Philip  Owens  Belanger  1980  David  George  Cooper 
Fernando  J.  Lugo  19/9  William  Leslie  Kasdon  William  Leete  Rawn  1978  Ronald 
John  Alex  George  Thomas  Tremblay  1977  Constantine  Nicholas  Thomas  Brian 
Hingpo  Tse  Robert  Gregory  Turner  ;976  William  Chalmers  Agnew  Claudia  Miller 
Skylar  1975  Steven  Coburn  Hayes  Vincent  Samuel  Hsu  Charles  Woodrow  Styron 
1974  Sandra  Cutting  Auchincloss  Douglas  Robert  Cooniey  Martha  Elizabeth 
Ondras  Stokes  1973  William  Edward  Holland  Barry  Falk  Zevin  19T2  Robert  Joseph 
Couch  Terry  Stelios  Hartzides  Isabel  King  1971  Russ  Van  VIeck  Bradley  Mercia 
Elizabeth  Lee  David  Curt  Morris  1967  Scott  Lee  Danielson  1966  Ernst  August  lbs 
Mazen  Nicolas  Manasseh-Hawa  Nicholas  Peler  Negroponte  Richard  Warren 
Smith  J965  Jerry  Gibson  1963  Richard  Meredith  Titus  (961  Joseph  R-  Blair 
William  I.  Kite  Richard  Ira  Krauss  R  A.  Williamson  (960  Norman  Drucker 
Johannes  Philippe  Holschneider  Richard  Baker  Morrill  Radoslav  Zuk  (959  Valdis 
Martins  Alers  Neil  Astle  Paul  R.  Dermanis  John  M-  Peterson 


.  ..Imre  stands  to  attend  to  a  knock  on  the  door.  Although  he  has  officially  "retired, "  Imre  still  schedules 
regular  weetini;s  with  current  and  former  students.  He  apologises  and  offers  to  continue  our  conversation  at 
a  later  time. 


Professor  Emeritus  of  Architecture,  Senior  Lecturer  in  Archilecltire  at  Massachusetts  histitiite  of  Technology ,  Imre 
Halasz  was  appointed  to  the  MIT  faculty  in  1958  and  has  been  a  visiting  professor  at  several  universities  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  Halasz  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  in  Budapest;  the  University 
of  Leiden;  and  the  Polylechnical  University  of  Budapest ,  from  which  he  received  a  Diploma  of  Architecture  in  1950. 
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"...  the  best  theses  ground  themselves  in  some  kind  of 
recognition  of  how  changing  conditions  have  necessi- 
tated the  re-thinking  of  conventional  solutions.  Such  a 
grounding  in  changed  conditions  allows  for  critique  of 
the  conventional  solution  and  suggests  how  the  stu- 
dent might  begin  to  formulate  an  alternative." 


"with  the  thesis,  one  should  be 
electing  a  subject  itiatter  that  is  a 
new  engagement,  a  hypothesis 
which  has  long  been  lurking  in 
one's  mind  -  a  critical  thought 
(which  is  not  necessarily  limited  to 
"architecture")  that  now  should  be 
poignantly  inquired  in  relation  to 
architectural  design  ...thus  an 
endeavor  yet  untried  by  you  and 
now  will  be  attempted  for  the  first 
time  -  as  the  first  serious  try  ..." 

—  shun  kanda 


-  Ellen  Dunham-Jones 


"Focus  on  a  single  idea." 


-  Nasser  Rabbat 


Ruminations  on  the  Role  of  the  Technical  Reader 

Leonard  J.  Morsc-Forticr 


In  my  brief  time  on  the  faculty  liere  at  MIT,  I  have  served  as  a  thesis  reader  to  a  large  (but 
Unrecorded)  number  ot  students.  This  fall  semester,  there  were  five.  Each  time,  I  undertook 
my  responsibiUty  with  a  mixture  of  excitement  and  trepidation.  What  should  be  my  role? 
What  does  the  student  want  or  expect?  What  will  be  best  for  the  student's  education?  Should  I 
■     \  \      pe/a  structures  teacher  -  a  guide  to  technical  issues,  suggesting  and  outlining  methods  of 
inquiry  —  or  should  I  be  a  structural  consultant,  with  specific  answers  to  specific  questions? 
Finally,  have  I  been  asked  because  the  student  wants  my  perspective  on  architectural  design 
,  ^aore  broadly  defined,  with  no  notion  that  their  thesis  will  closely  engage  technical  issues? 

V      , 

[  An  architect's  education  spans  three  phases  —  schooling,  apprenticeship,  and  practice  —  with 
•i  thesis  and  the  registration  exam  marking  their  boundaries.  In  considering  the  questions  above, 
'  jt  is  impossible  to  generalize  either  about  student  expectations  or  about  what  is  appropriate  in 
individual  circumstances.  Design  also  progresses  through  three  phases.  The  first  phase  involves 
programmatic  research  and  development:  articulating  functional  needs  as  well  as  cultural  aspi- 
j  j_  rations.  Design  genesis  fomis  the  second  phase,  one  which  gets  considerable  attention  in 
'^'  studio  courses.  The  designer  makes  an  inspired  proposal  which  builds  upon  a  theoretical  toun- 
dation  of  technical,  cultural,  and  contextual  imperatives  and  addresses  all  programmatic  needs 
simultaneously.  The  third  phase  is  design  development.  In  a  series  of  increasingly  focused  criti- 
cal steps,  the  designer  reviews,  modifies,  and  reviews  again  the  building  proposal.  In  ctTect,  the 
design  proposal  is  modified  to  remove  "errors"  ot  every  kind. 
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A  recent  architecture  school  graduate  might  well  be  shocked,  disillusioned,  or  even  hurt  to 
find  that  the  emphasis  on  design  genesis  that  dominated  his  schooling  plays  a  very  small  role  in 
actual  architectural  practice.  As  such,  architecture  schools  must  defend  their  emphasis  on 
studio  training  at  the  expense  of  other  pedagogies.  While  it  is  the  unique  place  where  design 
genesis  is  taught,  studio  should  move  beyond  developing  strategies  for  stimulating  creativity 
and  formalizing  design  proposals  to  teaching  methods  of  critical  analysis  -  including  technical 
analysis  -  of  those  proposals.  For  technolog\-  (or  HTC)  issues,  speciahsts  may  enter  the  studio 
to  help  students  better  develop  their  subject  knowledge  to  support  critical  revision  of  their 
designs.  Unfortunately,  with  the  time  hmitations  of  semester  studios,  and  with  each  student's 
background  and  technical  knowledge  evolving  only  slowly,  this  critical  revision  happens  in 
pieces  and  not  always  well.  Consequently,  the  thesis  provides  the  best  opportunity-  to  open  up 
a  design  proposal  to  the  full  range  of  cntical  discourse. 

I  see  thesis  as  forming  an  important  bridge  between  school  and  practice  -  neither  repeating  in 
fonn  or  content  the  sry'le  of  the  various  studios  that  preceded  it,  nor  emulating  the  realities  and 
constraints  of  professional  practice.  Working  independently,  a  student  wiU  be  responsible  tor 
programmatic  research,  for  a  competent  review  of  precedents,  for  making  her  own  design 
proposal,  and  for  executing  all  aspects  of  design  development.  Clearly,  a  student  (as  would 
most  professionals)  needs  help.  Faculty  advisor  and  readers  should  be  carefully  chosen  as  guides 
to  the  research,  as  critics  of  both  proposal  and  revisions  and  as  resources  throughout  design 
development. 


ii 


A  thesis  begins  with  a  hypothesis,  tests 
that  hypothesis,  and  either  corroborates  or 
not  the  original  hypothesis.  In  design,  this 
is  a  little  trickier  than  in  other  disciplines, 
and  the  definition  of  a  design  thesis  has 
been  left  vague  too  often.  More  impor- 
tantly, I  have  often  felt  that  many  student 
theses  did  not  get  beyond  the  program- 
matic and  proposal-genesis  phases  of 
design.  To  be  complete,  regardless  ot  its 
theoretical  underpinnings  and  intentions, 
a  thesis  design  proposal  must  be  pushed  to 
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critical  review  and  revision  in  each  of  a 
number  of  areas,  including  technical  feasi- 
bility. This  does  not  mean  that  the  final 
design  must  be  obviously  constructable, 
but  neither  should  it  break  any  laws  — 
including  gravity.  Most  miportant,  no 
final  thesis  design  should  be  so  unrealistic 
that  to  make  it  work  would  require  dra- 
matic transfonnation,  especially  if  that 
transformation  would  compromise  its 
theoretical  basis. 


While  cntical  design  review  may  be  iso- 
lated in  one  knowledge  domain,  formal  changes  inevitably  efiiect  several  domains 
simultaneously.    In  practice,  the  design  professional  also  manages  several  knowledge 
spheres  simultaneously,  possibly  working  with  technical  experts,  but  retaining  complete 
responsibOity  for  the  synthetic  impact  of  design  revisions."  The  student  design  thesis  rep- 
resents an  exercise  in  which  the  designer  often  lacks  sufficient  experience  to  support  a 
sophisticated  design  proposal  in  the  tirst  place.  Together  with  a  lack  of  experience  inter- 
acting with  domain-specific  consultants,  this  lack  of  design  maturity  places  a  unique 
burden  on  advisor  and  readers  both.  A  student  lacks  a  sound  technical  basis  for  founding  a 
design  proposal,  both  through  a  relative  paucity  of  technical  coursework,  and  because  of  a 
lack  of  design  review  experience.  Nevertheless,  the  student  must  aspire  to  move  beyond 
mere  technical  adequacy  to  develop  a  structural,  themial,  lighting,  or  acoustical  strategy 
that  enhances  his  architectural  proposal.  In  light  of  this  unique  design  environment,  I  will 
take  my  introductory  questions  and  offer  the  following  answers,  trying  with  each  to 
convey  how  I  adjust  my  approach  to  meet  the  unique  circimistances  of  each  student, 
thesis  project,  and  constellation  of  advisor  and  readers. 

What  should  be  my  role?  At  the  earliest,  I  should  guide  each  student  to  historical  precedents 
for  the  building  type  they  are  exploring.  In  this,  which  I  call  the  storytelling  role,  I 
assume  responsibility  for  making  the  abstractions  from  built  form  to  the  kinds  of  simple 
structural  diagrams  which  I  teach  in  my  classes.  My  role  varies  from  reminding  students 
how  to  use  basic  analytical  tools  to  providing  specific  insights  into  how  to  estimate  ele- 


1.  For  example,  a 
response  to  climatic 
imperatives  of  site  may 
call  for  changing  passive 
solar  gain.  Adding  (or 
removing)  enclosure  will 
alter  the  quality  of  aes- 
thetics, daylight, 
enclosure  performance, 
and  structural  potential. 

2.  Through  years  of  prac- 
tice and  collaboration, 
the  professional  learns  to 
anticipate  the  shortcom- 
ings of  certain  decisions 
made  at  the  genesis 
phase.  In  effect,  the 
expertise  deployed  in  the 
downstream,  design- 
development  phase 
begins  to  feedback  to 
help  shape  design  pro- 
posals first  made. 
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This  article  is  illus- 
trated with  sketches 
and  communications 
from  Len  Morse- 
Fortier's  design 
development  notes. 
The  project  is  a  stag- 
ing platform  for  the 
Media  Lab's  Brain 
Opera  to  be  con- 
structed in  Lincoln 
Center  this  Summer. 
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how  to  use  basic  analytical  tools  to  pro- 
viding specific  insights  into  how  to 
estimate  element  sizes  and  develop  struc- 
tural forms. 

Hliat  docs  the  student  want  or  expect?  At  one 
extreme,  students  may  expect  me  to  func- 
tion as  a  structural  consultant,  answering 
questions  about  "how?"  and  "how  big?". 
MIT's  architecture  school  once  had  a 
building  technology  faculty  that  was  tai- 
lored to  this  role,  and  the  culture 
embraced  this  kind  of  mock-practice 
model.  At  the  other  extreme,  students 
view  me  as  a  design  collaborator,  expect- 
ing both  technical  insights  and  theoretical 
discourse.  Although  I  and  any  designer 
prefers  this  latter  model,  both  extremes 
have  their  shortcomings.  Emulating  the 
role  of  a  professional  consultant  liberates 
the  student  from  making  his  own  analyses,  but  it  also  undennines  the  educational  role  of 
thesis.  In  the  design  collaborator/educator  role,  the  risks  He  in  over-advising.  It  the  stu- 
dent is  still  tomiulating  technical  intentions,  too  much  design  input  from  a  reader  may 
influence  those  mtentions  unduly.  While  a  student  may  come  to  expect  technical  consult- 
ing, the  technical  reader  must  temper  his  input  to  match  the  student's  needs,  and  to  honor 
the  educational  objectives  of  thesis. 

Aside  from  student  expectations,  t]uestions  about  roles  arise  from  the  composition  and 
dynamics  of  the  thesis  committee:  advisor  and  readers.  Theoretical  questions  are  often 
perceived  to  be  the  exclusive  domain  of  the  thesis  advisor.  In  this  case,  the  reader  is 
expected  not  to  discuss  questions  of  "why?".  This  is  unnecessarily  restrictive  and  narrows 
the  thesis.  Where  the  technical  reader  is  familiar  with  architectural  design,  and  where  his 
role  is  broadened  to  include  the  full  range  of  architectural  discussion,  he  can  help  a  stu- 
dent understand  not  just  the  range  of  design  choices,  but  their  implications  as  well. 
However,  students  are  poorly  equipped  to  synthesize  the  reader's  knowledge  domain 
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without  substantial  help.  If  the  technical  reader  provides  this  help  through  direct  input, 
then  the  student  -^  servnig  as  principal  designer  -  may  be  ovennatched.  It' the  advisor  fil^^l 
ters  the  technical  information,  then  a  bias  is  introduced.  Clearly,  in  establishing  the  faculty 
team,  the  readers'  roles  should  be  explicitly  agreed  to  before  hand  and  carefully  negotiated 
throughout. 

M  \  

Wliat  will  he  best  for  the  student's  education?  Should  I  be  a  structures  teacher;  a  i^uide  to  technical 

issues,  suggesting  and  outlining  methods  of  inquiry,  or  should  I  be  a  structural  consultant,  with  spe- 
cific answers  to  specific  questions?  Serving  as  a  stnictural  consultant  is  often  the  best  way  to 
move  a  student  past  a  sticking  point.  Altern.itively,  the  principles  taught  and  learneci  in 
technical  courses  form  an  excellent  foundation  for  understanding  the  synthetic  issues 
vyithin  thesis.  A  student's  educational  needs  will  usually  be  met  best  by  carefuOy  directing 
a  line  of  inquiry,  or  by  guiding  a  simple  analysis.  Wherever  possible,  1  try  to  direct  each 
student  to  avenues  ot  independent  research  and  analysis  that  will  allow  her  to  find  the     ,\ 
answer  on  her  own.  I  try  to  serve  as  an  educator  first,  and  as  design  consultant  last. 
Practically,  however,  I  inevitably  compromise  tliis  position  by  providing  direct  technical 


answers  to  some  questions. 
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Have  I  been  asked  because  the  student  wants  my  perspective  on  architectural  design  more  broadly 
4(fined,  with  no  notion  that  their  thesis  will  closely  engage  technical  issues?  This  happens  occa- 
sionally. As  should  be  clear  by  now,  I  have  a  lot  to  say  about  the  architectural  design 
process,  the  making  of  buildings,  and  the  transtonnation  of  intentions  into  feasible  archi- 
tectural proposals.  While  I  am  always  eager  to  share  my  technical  expertise,  I  joined  this 
faculty  to  be  actively  engaged  in  the  discourse  on  architectural  design.  1  have  enjoyed  my 
role  as  reader  most  when  I  am  discussing  the  theoretical  underpinnings  of  design,  when  I 
can  understand  a  student's  intentions  well  enough  to  guide  them  toward  technical  solu--^^^ 
tions  that  support  and  enhance  these  intentions,  and  when  the  resulting  design  becomes 
better  as  a  result. 


Assistant  Professor  of  Building  TccluwIogY  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  since  1990,  Leonard 
Morsc-Fortier  has  taught  in  the  ciril  engineering  department  at  the  Uniuersily  cf  Notre  Dame  and  at  Princeton 
University  while  pursuing  his  MSE  (1979)  and  Ph.D  (1989)  in  civil  engineering. 
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Trinity  Church,  West  Elevation 


Visuality  and  Vision  in  the  Teaching 
of  Architecture 

Akos  Moravanszky 


While  architectural  monographs  usually  are  on  the  top  of  the  bestseller  hsts  ot' architectural 
bookstores,  recent  successful  publications  such  as  Tlie  Projectit'e  Cast  by  Robin  Evans,  The 
Space  of  Appearance  by  George  Baird  or  Studies  in  Tectonic  Culture  by  Kenneth  Frampton  deal 
with  issues  of  architectural  theory.  In  February,  the  Wood  Auditonum  of  Columbia 
University  was  busthng  with  students  interested  in  a  discussion  of  Frainpton's  book.  The 
debate  focused  on  issues  such  as  "art-form"  and  "core-form,"  or  the  relation  of  construction 
and  cladding  in  architecture,  which  would  have  hardly  generated  any  attention  a  few  years 
ago,  except  for  a  narrow  circle  of  scholars.  What  explains  this  sudden  interest  in  the  theories 
of  nineteenth-century  architects  like  Carl  Botticher  or  Gottfried  Semper?  Is  it  just  the 
impact  of  the  media  success  of  architects,  who  are  more  versed  in  the  marketing  of  their 
ideologies  than  in  design?  Or  is  it  the  recognition  that  if  architecture  wants  to  regain  its 
social  relevance,  architects  have  to  understand  the  ways  it  communicates?  The  changing 
interpretational  schemes  of  traditional  architectural  history,  however,  are  telling  us  more 
about  the  interpreter  and  the  context  than  about  the  buildings. 

The  call  for  a  greater  role  for  theory  in  architectural  education  is  urgent.  But  are  the  hopes 
and  expectations  regarding  theory-aided  design  realistic?  Is  it  chance  that  since  Semper's  Der 
Stil  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  wnte  a  comprehensive  theory  of  architecture?  Semper's 
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1.  Ulrich  Conrads, 
Programs  and 
Manifestoes  on  20th- 
century  Architecture, 
®1970,  Lund  Humphries, 
London;  MIT  Press, 
Cambridge,  MA 


3.  Andreas  Papadakis, 

Cathrine  Cooke,  Andrew 

Benjamin  eds, 

Deconstruction:  Omnibus 

Volume  ,  -  19S1J,  Rizzoli, 

New  York: 

Catherine  Cooke,  Russian 

Precursors 


magnum  opus  itself  remained  unfinished. 
Not  only  unfinished,  it  was  misimder- 
stood  by  following  generations  who  read 
it  through  their  fundamentally  different 
frame  of  interpretation.  What  architects  of 
our  century  called  theory  was  formatted 
for  quick  consumption  and  maximum 
effect.  The  manifesto  is  the  characteristic 
genre  —  Ulrich  Conrads  could  easily  com- 
pile the  most  important  documents  of 
modern  architecture  in  a  slim  volume.' 
The  most  memorable  architectural  pro- 
grams became  the  soundbites,  preferably 
three  words  such  as  "tonn  follows  func- 
tion" or  "less  is  more." 

In  architectural  history,  buildings  and  fig- 
ures in  time  are  connected  by  trajectories, 
frequently  depicted  like  leafs,  twigs, 
branches,  trunks  and  roots  of  an  imaginary 
tree.  Buildings  such  as  Gehry's  Vitra 
building  are  supposed  to  be  close  to  us, 
while  Richardson's  Trinity  church  is  tar 
away.  We  can  reach  it  from  recent 
California  architecture  only  via  a 
Schindler- Wright-Sullivan  itinerary.  In 
reality  Trinity  church  is  closer  to  us  than 
the  Vitra  museum,  certainly  geographi- 
cally, but  for  many,  also  in  an  intellectual 
sense.  The  latter  has  a  strong  material 
presence,  and  we  can  enter  it  whenever 
we  happen  to  be  on  Copley  Square,  while 
the  other  only  exists  as  the  memory  of  a 
magazine  illustration.  Although  even 


deconstructivists  seem  to  need  the 
ennobling  effect  of  the  proper  family  tree 
(see  the  references  to  Tatlin  and 
Chernikhov  in  the  exhibition  cata- 
logues)-, the  evolutionary  tree  of 
architectural  history  is  a  fiction  itself 

Architectural  history  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  particular  field  of  art  history,  using  the 
same  philosophical  assumptions  and 
methodologies.  However,  the  disregard 
for  the  specificity  of  architecture,  for  its 
direct  ties  to  everyday  life  and  technology, 
frequently  results  in  false  conclusions.  The 
definition  of  the  avant-garde  as  an  art 
movement  critical  of  the  separation  of 
bourgeois  art  from  the  practice  of  every- 
day lite  certainly  can  not  be  directly 
applied  to  architecture. 

Architectural  history  writing  today  is 
dominated  by  the  intention  to  bolster  cer- 
tain intellectual  positions.  Whether  these 
are  advanced  as  a  critique  of  structures  of 
domination  (based  on  gender,  class  rela- 
tions, nationality)  or  the  destruction  of 
certain  assumptions  of  traditional  histori- 
ography, historians  produced  an  enormous 
ideological  superstructure.  By  disregarding 
information  that  does  not  fit  into  the  pic- 
ture, buildings  and  architects  are  exploited 
as  mere  evidence  for  a  preconceived 
thesis.  Justified  by  the  poststructuraHst 
skepticism  in  judgements  based  on 
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"truth,"  in  the  workshops  ot  architectural 
historiography  any  meaning  can  be 
installed  in  a  given  architectural  tbmi. 
Many  architects  and  historians  ot  architec- 
ture reject  the  historical  method 
altogether,  and  argue  instead  for  a  poetic 
description  guided  by  the  visual  experi- 
ence of  architecture,  by  the  archeology  of 
the  "surgical  eye." 

Although  "critiquing"  modernist  positions 
is  still  an  entertaining  pastime  of  seminars, 
the  discomfort  with  the  relatively  easily 
applicable  recipes  is  growing.  Students  of 
art  history  learned  to  regard  the  art  object 
as  the  signifier  of  reality  and  proceed  from 
here  to  the  signified.  The  thinking  of 
architectural  students  usually  moves  from 
the  architectural  object,  as  a  part  of  reality, 
toward  the  questions  ot  its  production. 
This  approach,  which  probably  could  be 
called  "pragmatic"  in  a  wider  sense,  could 
be  used  to  outline  a  program  for  an 
object-based  architectural  theory. 

This  theory  would  look  at  the  building 
not  as  the  representation  ot  an  idea,  or  the 
form  of  a  content  to  be  deciphered,  but 
would  try  to  reconstruct  how  it  was  pro- 
duced. Without  first  describing  the 
specific  political,  cultural,  economical 
constellation  of  the  time,  we  would  be 
interested  in  the  concrete  decisions  made 
by  the  architect,  those  which  resulted  in 


the  given  architectural  solution.  It  is  not 
the  conventions  of  style  of  the  period  in 
question  which  would  interest  us,  but 
how  and  why  these  conventions  were 
accepted  or  refused  in  the  specific  case, 
whether  and  how  a  problem  was  recog- 
nized and  formulated.  This  approach 
implies  that  we  do  not  take  for  granted 
that  architecture  is  defined  by  the  cultural 
context,  but  rather  are  interested  exactly 
m  the  different  possibilities  of  the  archi- 
tects to  evaluate  and  to  accept  or  to  reject 
the  general  approach  of  the  conventions 
and  norms  of  his  time.  What  were  the 
margins  of  freedom  in  a  given  case?  How 


Vitra  Design  Museum  with  a  Claes  Oldenburg  and  Coosje  van 
Bruggen  sculpture  in  foreground. 
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were  these  margins  explored  as  the  project 
developed  from  the  first  sketch  to  the 
executed  buOding?  These  are  questions 
whose  exploration  would  be  ver\'  fruitful 
for  design  students. 

An  architectural  "vision"  is  a  Utopia,  the 
anticipation  of  something  that  does  not 
yet  exist.  It  is  easy  for  us  today  to  see  the 
architecture  of  Otto  Wagner  or  Adolf 
Loos  as  early  examples  of  a  modem  lan- 


El  Lissitzky,  Praun  So  (1921);  Zaha  Hadid,  Trafelgar  Square 
Buildings  Project.  Lobbies  of  Towers  ( 1 985) 


giiage.  But  around  1900  such  buildings 
were  the  "seeds  of  time,"  to  paraphrase 
Fredric  Jameson.  In  their  time,  they 
appeared  as  mutations,  as  their  design 
required  a  radically  new  way  of  imagina- 
tion. How  is  it  possible,  that  in  a  social 
environment  with  one  economy,  one 
dominant  culture,  a  different  reality  can 
take  shape  in  architecture?  One  of  the 
most  important  tasks  of  architectural 
theory  is  to  answer  this  question  by  ana- 
lyzing the  outstanding  achievements, 
unintimidated  by  accusations  of  a  mastcr- 
work-centered  "elitism." 

We  need  to  reject  the  notion  that  the 
question  of  quahty  should  remain  open, 
since  such  judgements  are  not  based  on 
truth.  The  quality'  ot  the  architectural 
solution  depends  to  a  great  degree  on  the 
readiness  to  explore  the  margins  of  free- 
dom and  to  risk  a  jump  into  the  unknown. 


Qualits'  can  be  discussed,  of  course,  also  in 
terms  of  the  material  appearance  of  the 
work  which  is  too  often  overlooked  when 
we  analyze  architecture.  Moral  concepts 
such  as  the  "truth  to  material"  need  to  be 
critically  analyzed.  Our  recent  under- 
standing of  architecture  still  depends  on 
hierarchies  ot  material  values  in  an  idealis- 
tic system.  Material  is  appreciated  as 
representative  of  certain  qualities  (for 
instance,  the  ruggedness  of  the  granite,  the 
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hand-made  appearance  of  the  brick,  the 
clarity  of  the  glass),  rather  than  the  physi- 
cal qualities  themselves.  Eventually,  a 
material  such  as  a  roughly  hewn  stone 
plinth  contrasted  to  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  facade  is  shaped  to  show  a  primitive, 
more  "earthen"  state,  because  it  has  to 
represent  a  subordinated,  lower  step 
within  the  entity  of  the  artwork.  Materials 
became  during  the  history  of  architecture 
loaded  with  meanings.  Today  we  are  no 
longer  aware  of  these  meanings,  and  their 
conscious  "reading"  has  turned  into  a 
more  direct  appreciation  of  the  sensuality 
of  material  surfaces,  both  natural  and 
industrial. 


Visiling  Assodale  Pwjessoi  of  tlic  Hinory  0/ 
Architecture  at  Massachusetts  Institute  oj  Technology 
since  1991,  Akos  Morai'inszky  has  practiced  archi- 
tecture in  Budapest  and  Vienna  and,  as  an  advisor 
to  the  Getty  Center  for  the  History  of  Art  and  the 
Humanities  in  Santa  Monica,  is  involved  in  a  com- 
prehensive inventory  of  the  architectural  monuments 
of  modernism  in  Central  Europe.  He  earned  a 
Diploma  in  Architecture  from  the  Budapest 
Technical  University  in  1974,  a  Doctorate  in 
Technical  Science  from  the  Vienna  Technical 
University  in  1980,  and  a  Candidate  in  Science 
from  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1990. 


The  issue  of  materials  is  only  one,  albeit 
important,  area  for  architectural  theory. 
Technology,  anthropology,  the  architec- 
tural profession  itself  (including 
education),  domesticity  and  daily  life  are 
further  issues.  What  matters  is  the  ques- 
tion what  architecture  can  be  if  it  will 
start  anew  the  interrupted  dialogues  with 
science,  art  and  first  of  aU,  with  society. 
Only  an  architectural  theory  that  is 
anchored  in  the  body  of  buildings  could 
help  to  resist  the  dissolution  of  architec- 
ture in  pure  visuahty  or  in  technological 
procedures. 
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The  task  of  architectural  education  is  somewhat  similar  to  preparing  for  a  career  in  musi- 
cal composition  for  one  who  does  not  play  a  musical  instrument  -  both  the  craft  by 
which  the  art  may  be  pursued  as  well  as  the  discipline  of  compositional  technique  (and 
thereby  expressive  capacities)  are  absent.  An  aroused  sensitivity  through  a  cntical  exposure 
to  either  music  or  building  is  an  obvious  advantage  and  the  evidence  of  creative  talent  in 
an  analogous  art  form  —  in  the  case  of  architecture  this  is  usually  drawing,  painting  or 
sculpture  —  is  an  indicator  ot  potential  success,  and  it  is  on  this  evidence  that  admission  to 
a  school  of  architecture  is  usually  based. 

It  may  be  reasonably  argued  that  in  a  successful  work  of  architecture  both  means  and 
ends,  craft  and  content  are,  or  should  be,  indistinguishable;  that  the  entering  student  starts 
at  ground  zero  m  both  areas  is  certain.  This  being  the  case,  architectural  education  must 
proceed  by  way  of  a  carefully  and  precisely  cahbrated  progression  of  exercises  in  which 
the  relationship  of  lessons  addressing  the  craft  of  realization  and  lessons  addressing  the 
nature  of  the  object  to  be  realized  is  clearly  understood  by  both  student  and  teacher.  Of 
course,  the  brilliant  student  will  always  strive  to  transcend  these  tenns  of  reference  and  the 
wise  critic  will  always  encourage  this,  but  to  transcend  the  temis  of  reference  is  to  rise 
above  and  beyond  them,  not  to  avoid  or  sidestep  them. 

The  purpose  of  thesis  is  to  allow,  indeed  to  obhge  the  student  rather  than  the  teacher  to 
set  the  terms  ot  reference  and  in  turn  to  have  his  critic  give  advice  and  make  judgement 
with  respect  to  those  terms.  Students  necessarily  reflect  back  to  the  school  the  nature  of 
their  preparation  when  faced  with  this  task.  Too  often  the  thesis  is  interpreted  as  nothing 
more  than  the  dubious  freedom  of  choice  of  building  type,  location  and/or  social  pro- 
gram. However,  if  the  inter-relationship  and  inter-dependence  of  means  and  ends  has 
been  at  the  core  of  each  preparatory  exercise  then  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  the 
thesis  fomiation,  its  content  and  its  presentation  to  be  clear  and  to  allow  for  infomied 
commentaiy  and  judgement. 

Michael  McKiinidl  is  a  iciiior  design  partner  with  the  firm  KaUnuvm,  McKiimcll,  Wood  (est.  1962).  He  was  a 
professor  al  Harvard  UniversilY's  Graduate  Scliool  of  Design  for  twenty-five  years  and  has  taught  at  Yale 
University,  the  University  of  Manchester,  and  Cohiinbia  University. 
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Preparation  for  the  Profession? 

June  Williamson 


The  notion- that  architectural  education  is  a  professional  education  in  the  same  category  as 
law,  medicine,  and  business  seems  to  have  become  obscured.  When  we  look  at  the  edu- 
cational institutions  that  serve  those  professions  it  becomes  clear  that  a  large  part  of  the 
schooling  is  geared  towards  the  placement  of  graduates  in  jobs.  As  a  result,  it  sometimes 
seems  that  the  main  challenge  of  the  student  in  those  professional  programs  is  simply  to 
get  accepted  into  the  programs.  The  first  year  then  becomes  a  weeding  out  process  after 
which  students,  if  they  stay  within  the  bounds  of  prescribed  paths,  can  find  themselves  in 
well-paying,  respected  jobs  when  they  graduate. 


''The  noun  "thesis"  has 
come  to  connote  the 
entire  experience,  not 
just  the  final  product. 


Conversely,  m  architecture  at  MIT  the  pressures  increase  over  the  course  of  the  years  of 
study  and  culminate  in  the  master's  thesis.  The  thesis' semester  is  a  physically  and  mentally 
grueling  experience  that  leaves  students  thoroughly  spent  —  and  usually  jobless  —  when 
they  graduate.  I  didn't  even  have  the  opportunity  to  think  about  employment  during  my 
thesis,  let  alone  prepare  for  it.^ 
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This  state  of  exhaustion  is  in  some  ways  rewarding.  When  I  finished,  I  certainly  deserved 
the  sense  of  accomphshment  1  felt.  But  there  are  also  scars.  The  process  of  architectural 
education  depends  on  adopting  a  critical  stance.  Not  only  do  architects  solve  problems  in 
the  physical  environment  but  we  must  itientify  them  too,  even  when  they  have  been 


inadvertantly  caused  by  our  colleagues.  As 
a  student  I  became  accustomed  to  receiv- 
ing public  criticism,  and  also  to  exercising 
my  ever  improving  critical  faculties  on 
myself.  During  thesis,  a  student's  harshest 
critic  is  often  his  or  herself 

The  next  issue  to  consider  is  how  the  cur- 
rent thesis  process  developed.  I  think  that 
the  Beaux  Arts  legacy  is  pervasive  at  a 
deep  structural  level  in  architectural  cur- 
riculums.  When  this  particular  theory  of 
architectural  education  became  popular  in 
this  country,  architecture  was  just  becom- 
ing professionahzed.  Many  fewer  students, 
of  homogenous  backgrounds,  were 
preparing  for  slots  in  a  limited  number  of 
firms  whose  scope  of  practice  was  rela- 
tively defined.  Architects  designed  pubhc 
buildmgs,  institutions,  and  monuments,  as 
well  as  domestic  residences  for  the 
wealthy.  Within  this  world  a  thesis 
endeavor  consisted  of  the  development, 
primarily  in  plan,  of  a  singular  building 


type  with  fairly  specific  programmatic 
requirements  (embassy,  library),  and  the 
production  of  a  set  of  carefully  rendered 
presentation  drawings.  This  work  could 
then  be  "judged"  by  educators  in  compar- 
ison with  the  work  of  other  students 
according  to  a  generally  recognized  set  of 
criteria.  Prospective  employers  were  also 
adept  at  evaluating  this  work  and  could 
easily  recognize  the  potential  contribution 
of  various  graduating  students  as  employ- 
ees in  their  firms.  In  this  context,  the 
thesis  operated  within  professional  archi- 
tecture education  in  much  the  same  way 
that  various  job  placement  activities  in 
other  professional  schools  operate  today  - 
to  secure  graduating  students  a  place  in 
the  profession. 

What  we  have  today  in  architecture  is  a 
vastly  different  professional  landscape 
where  the  types  of  work  a  graduating  stu- 
dent might  seek  are  highly  diversified.  The 
work  that  the  student  is  likely  to  have 


pursued  in  his  or  her  thesis  is  certain  to  be 
individualistic,  if  not  openly  idiosyncratic 
or  deliberately  obscure  and  theoretical  so 
as  not  to  appear  professionally  focused.  It  is 
perhaps  redundant  to  note  that  these 
investigations  are  usually  distinct  from  the 
modes  of  practice  with  which  the  student 
will  become  involved,  for  diversification 
within  practice  seems  to  be  shaped  by  dif- 
ferent (largely  economic)  forces. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  should  not  be 
a  distinction  between  educational  endeav- 
ors and  professional  practice,  and  I  tor  one 
found  my  thesis  investigation  to  be  highly 
rewarding  and  motivating.  What  concerns 
me,  to  reiterate,  is  the  extent  to  which 
students  graduate  in  an  exhausted  state 
and  are  often  insecure,  despite  their 
achievements,  about  their  abilities  and 
prospects.  I  don't  think  that  this  should  or 
must  be  so. 


Perhaps  one  path  towards  finding  a  solu- 
tion to  the  impasse  that  surrounds  the 
thesis  at  MIT  is  to  look  at  the  history  of 
the  thesis,  its  roots  in  the  Beaux  Arts 
system,  and  to  closely  examine  that  history 
in  order  to  seek  a  mode  for  effective  struc- 
tural transformation  of  thesis  methodology. 
I  believe  that  the  system  may  be  effectively 
adapted  to  more  closely  meet  current 
needs  by  recognizing  and  jettisoning  vesti- 
gial aspects  that  date  back  to  conditions 
that  no  longer  exist.  Perhaps  the  thesis 
could  occur  in  the  penultimate  semester, 
to  be  understood  as  a  period  of  introspec- 
tion, which  could  be  followed  by  a  final 
semester  of  reflection  and  projection 
towards  the  conmiencement  of  a  career. 


Imic  IVilliaiiisoii  is  a  1994  gnidiiate  of  the 
Massaclmselts  Institute  of  Tccliiiology  Master  of 
Architecture  program.  For  her  thesis  entitled,  "TIte 
Boston  Federal  Courthouse:  Institutional  Places  and 
the  National  Face,  "  she  was  awarded  the  Ralph 
Adams  Cram  Award.  (Illustrations  for  this  article 
come  from  this  thesis  work).  June  is  currently  work- 
ing towards  licensure  and  teaches  introductory  studio 
at  the  Boston  Architectural  Center. 
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The  Art  and  Profession  of  Thesis-Making 

Wellington  Re  iter 


As  any  student  currently  working  on  his  or  her  thesis  will  attest,  the  supreme  difficulty  of 
the  project  is  that  it  doesn't  fight  back.  This  is  not  surprising  in  that  the  project  doesn't 
really  exist;  the  thesis  is  a  piece  ot  fiction.  Without  the  benefit  ot  some  external  "author- 
ity" as  its  genesis,  maintaining  faith  in  the  question  as  posed,  let  alone  the  pursuit  of  an 
answer,  is  the  effort  which  seems  to  consume  most  thesis  students.  The  topic  that  only  a 
short  while  ago  was  so  vital  and  interesting  (and  sure  to  produce  truckloads  of  visual  pro- 
paganda for  the  big  review),  begins  to  evaporate  almost  as  soon  as  the  student  reaches  out 
to  touch  It.  Architecture  produced  in  a  laboratory  is  alchemy;  the  results  are  mirages.  The 
angst  that  fills  the  thesis  studio  is  about  the  disorientation  that  these  hallucinations  produce 
rather  than  real  architectural  problem-solving. 

The  real  question  about  the  architectural  thesis  is  not  whether  it  is  an  interesting  or  valu- 
able exercise,  but  instead,  what  does  it  measure  -  art  or  practice?  Being  responsible  for 
both  sides  of  the  equation  —  the  asking  and  the  answering  —  is  a  form  of  shadow-boxing 
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Ilustrations  on  this  and 

previous  page  from 

Wellington  Reiter's 

original  thesis 


that  most  artists  take  to  be  normal  activity. 
The  world  of  the  painter,  sculptor,  writer, 
or  composer  is  about  constantly  needing 
to  renew  one's  confidence  in  one's  work 
and  to  be  convinced  (even  by  deception) 
that  it  matters,  especially  in  the  face  of 
cultural  indifference  or  hostility.  External 
to  their  art,  the  tnumph  of  self-afFimiation 
is  in  part  why  we  hold  artists  in  such  high 
regard  and  why  their  meeting  pathetic  and 
lonely  ends  is  part  of  our  folklore.  Albeit 


at  a  less  heroic  scale,  the  thesis  demands 
much  of  the  same  process  of  introspection 
but  we  never  discuss  it  in  these  terms.  In 
my  opinion,  those  who  enjoy  this  rtish 
and  can  power  through  the  doubt  are 
strong  candidates  for  becoming  something 
other  than  architects. 

Unlike  an  actual  client-based  architectural 
project  or  even  a  competition  entry,  the 
thesis,  like  art,  offers  no  resistance  but  also 
no  encouragement.  The  project  has  only 
the  momentum  which  the  author  brings 
to  it.  This  is  a  circumstance  for  which  few 
architecture  students  (or  artists)  are  fuUy 
prepared.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
tlnd  this  myth-makmg  invigorating  will 
likely  be  torn  by  many  other  creative  pur- 
suits upon  graduation  which  are  not 
modeled  upon  the  give-and-take  of  archi- 
tectural practice.  The  process  ot  making 
buildings  has  its  own  rewards  but  is  often 
slow  paced,  negotiated  and  heavily  left- 
brained.  Architecture's  resistance  to  being 
toyed  with  is  what  makes  it  so  fiscinating 
and  conservative  at  the  same  time. 
Architects,  as  participants  in  a  service 
industry,  can  never  achieve  the  same 
degree  of  autonomy  as  other  artists,  but 
nor  do  they  assume  the  same  personal 
risks. 

The  studio  system  in  schools  of  architec- 
ture, and  the  thesis  in  particular,  suggest 
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that  artisti7  is  within  reach  for  most,  and 
that  there  is  an  external  demand  for  such 
virtuosity.  Not  wanting  to  abandon  this 
optimal  view,  the  academy  continues  to 
parachute  students  into  the  dense  and 
gloomy  forest  of  practice  after  graduation 
with  a  highly  distorted  map  as  their  guide. 
As  I  have  written  at  length  elsewhere,  due 
to  its  inefficiencies,  the  myopic  design 
studio  system  will  be  with  us  for  only 
short  while  longer.  However,  this  is  not 
to  say  that  the  thesis  has  no  value  nor  that 
it  should  disappear  as  part  of  this  evolu- 
tion. In  fact,  one  could  argue  that  more  of 
architectural  education  should  become 
thesis-like  (i.e.  directed  by  the  student  but 
toward  a  specific  long-term  objective  in 
the  field  —  proactive  specialization,  if  you 
will).  Rather  than  being  some  anomalous 
situation  that  caps  one's  education,  the 


skills,  invention,  and  independence  that 
the  thesis  demands  should  be  a  model  for 
linking  theory  and  eventual  practice. 


[i'f//i(/i;/(i(;  Reiter  is  an  assislarit  professor  oj  archi- 
tecture at  MIT  and  a  graduate  of  the  schools  of 
arcliiteclurc  at  Tidaiic  Utiiversity  and  Hart'ard 
Unirersily.  He  maintains  a  practice  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts  wliicli  inchtdcs  institutional,  commer- 
cial, and  residential  ii'orbs.  His  most  recent  thesis 
projects  include,  "I'isilde  Cities,"  (1995)  (right)  an 
installatioti  at  the  Queens  Museum  of  An  as  part  of 
the  "City  Speculations  "  exhibition  and  "Island 
Culture,  "  (i996)  (illustrated  below)  a  2500  sq.ft. 
three  dimensional  map  installed  at  the  Massachusetts 
College  of  Art.  Ttte  two  projects  have  or  u'ill  be  fea- 
tured in  ARTFORM,  Art  in  America,  ANY, 
Oculus,  and  "City  Speculations," published  by 
Princeton  Architectural  Press. 
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